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Christmas, 1932 Model 


hat does and should CHRISTMAS 
mean to members of the architectural 
profession this year? Certainly in 
many cases it means little or nothing on the 
boards, little or no work in immediate prospect, 
These 


conditions do not provide exactly an ideal situ- 


and nothing much in the cupboard. 


ation from which to carry out an extensive pro- 


eram of giving. But this year as never betore 


GIVING 1s required. 

If it be true, as has often been said, that the 
poor give according to their means much more 
liberally than do the wealthy, the architects are 
certainly in a position this year to prove the 
truth of that statement for the Lord knows 
we are poor enough to suit the most exacting 
specifications in that respect. 

What can we give this year to those architects 
and draftsmen who, through no fault of their 
own, have come absolutely to the end of their 


resources? If we have money, food or shelter 


now is the time to share it as never before. We 
cannot stand by and see our splendid profes- 
sion disintegrate before our very eyes. We 


cannot see the thousands of able and splendid 
men who have given so much to the upbuilding 
of America drift away from Architecture for 
all time. The last ounce of our strength and 
the last atom of our resources should be dedi- 
cated to the proposition of seeing this thing 


through. 


The Christmas Season perhaps more than any 
other time of the year is the moment for us to 
make our supreme effort to hold fast to that 
which we have, in a larger sense, until the eco- 
nomic readjustments required to bring about 
more prosperous conditions for us all shall 
have been completed. Those of us who have 
reached a point where we can give nothing of 


a material character can perhaps provide that 
which is most needed at this time. I refer to 
things of the spirit. When a man is down and 
out sometimes a friend means more than a 
turkey dinner; although, of course, both are de- 
sirable. Sometimes a little friendly counsel and 
advice will help a man who, because of his per- 
sonal problems, is utterly discouraged and does 
not know what to do next, to a calm analysis of 
the situation out of which a solution can be 
found. The architect in his customary work is 
called upon every day to solve difficult prob- 
lems. He must be resourceful and ingenious, 
and in many cases these qualities can be brought 
to bear successfully in helping some brother in 
the profession over a tough spot in the road 


which he alone cannot negotiate. 


Let each group, wherever in the country they 
may be located, go into a huddle with the deter- 
mination to face the facts as they exist and to 
work out something even though it may be in 
the nature of a temporary expedient which will 
keep every member of that group from want, 
and at the same time build up the spirit of that 
group to carry on until the sky is clear. Signs 
are not wanting that things are on the mend, 
although it may not yet truthfully be said that 
enough blue sky is visible from which to fashion 
the much talked about pair of “Dutchman’s 
Breeches.” The effects of the depression are 
still with us and they will be for a while but 
if we have already hit and passed the low point, 
which is probably true, the expectation of even 
a gradual recovery should sustain us in our de- 
termination to carry on until the surge of re- 
covery picks us up as individuals and lands us 
in a better spot than we are now occupying. 


It is our hope and belief that CHRISTMAS 
1932 will go down in history as the last one of 
the great depression. 


[13] 
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This Month and Next 


( a Howard Walker, it will be noted, will continue next [ \ short article this month by R. W. Sexton tells of the 


month the article begun in this issue. 


The general sub- 


ject of design philosophy seems him so tuadamental depression. 
that he will have more to sav than could be compressed a suggestion 
into a single article. He is getting right down to the basic — handy to sm 


things which underlie architecture 


bear careful study. Watch for 


the second part. 


Bic second set of 24 data 


sheets will be complete in this 
issue and shortly thereafter will 
be available 
on bond paper all punched and 
cut to size. We have had so 


separately, printed 


many letters from readers com- 
menting enthusiastically on this 
feature that we are glad to an- 
nounce that the series will con- 
tinue, four sheets a month, 
through the next twelvemonth 
at least. Don Graf has been hard 
at work and promises some extra- 
valuable sheets for the forth- 
coming: issues. 


he comparative detail feature 


continues to draw the plaudits of 
our subscribers. ‘This month we 
present a set of Radiator FEn- 
closures and next month the sub- 
ject will be “Overhanging Second 
Stories.”’ The architects who 
have cooperated by unselfishly 
lending their details for compara- 
tive presentation deserve the 
thanks of the thousands of readers 
who are studying them each 
month. The invitation for criti- 
cism and suggestions, issued last 
month, still stands and we would 
be glad to hear from anyone who 
has any comments to make. 





PeNnciL Prax re Sieebs sbaaniniets payable in advance, 


and his analysis will goes after it 


experience of one 
We print it in the hope 
to many 


right. 
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architect who found a wav to beat the 


that it may provide 


practitioners located in cities but 


aller centers where work may be had if one 


1e development of the idea of the 

architect .as “repair diagnostician,’ 

put forth by “Gargoyle” in 

PreNcu. Pownrs last January, seems 

to be proceeding quietly in vari- 
| 


ous places, It is certainly result- 


ing in bringing real architectural 


SErel € more closely home to th 
public. 

he color shane this month is a 
beauty, we think <, and seems ap- 


propriate for the Christmas season. 
Next month’s will be timely too 


—a night rendering of a resi- 
dence by Meade and Hamilton 
of Cleveland, done a 1 Now 


scene by Kdward Dixon Me- 
Donald. The 


eee mace 
tion will be of interest to 


unusual combina- 


rendere1 


| or next month’s issue we have 


decided to see if we can urprise 
vou. We can’t go into details 
about it but we Just want to drop 
a hint to the effect that it’s going 
to be “different.” 
will notice the 


like it. 


W. can’t put this issue to press 


without expressing the sincere 
wish that the Christmas season 
may bring you peace of mind and 
contentment. Our hopes are 
high that 1933 will hold better 
davs for us all. 


We hope you 
“difference” and 
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[his painting was done on a sheet of oil sketch 
board of a fine texture with the usual oil colors. 
A fter completion it was heavily 7% arnished, since 
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such treatment on a painting of an imterior always 
d . 


seems to se Lp the effect. l Ne subject 1s an amobu- 
a «id : ee , eit Bae unth the 
latory in an imaginary French cathedral with the 
stone work, or at least a part of it, decorated in 
: : ‘ ah ae # seis 
color in the manner which the medieval builders 
usually intended but only occasionally carried out. 
ryyy y , ? 8 . ) , 
The patterns on the painted columns were taken 
" ] . 1 ] ' y 
from the columns in the aml ulatory of the Church 
of St. Germain des Prés an Paris. The SIZE of the 
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Functionalism and Architecture, 1 


By C. Howard Walker, F. A.I. A. 


tenth 


Editor’s Note:—T his is the 
sign, considered in the light of present-day practice. 


Delano, George Howe, Albert Kahn, Alfred Fellheimer, 
Louis La Beawme, and Ralph Adams Cram. Mr. Walker 
CC an has always been recogniz a as the wnt- 


tative animal ‘ par excellence? 

“Each of us is in fact what he is almost 
exclusively by virtue of his wmitativeness; the sense of 
self grows by the sense of pattern. The entire 
wealth of mankind—languages, 
institutions, and sciences—ts passed from one genera- 
tion to iauahas by soctal heredity, each generation 
simply imitating the last. Invention and imitation are 
the two legs on which the human race has walked. 
Imitation shades into emulation, the tmpulse to imi- 
tate another in order not to appear inferior, and 1s the 
nerve of human society. Emulation shades into ambt- 
tion closely connected with pugnacity and pride and 
ownership, and constructiveness and destructiveness, 
two names for the same manual activity leading to 
objective and experimental methods.’—“Talks to 
Teachers”?—WIL.1aAM JAMES. 

The mentality of mankind influences personal ex- 
pression and creates two distinct preferences in men’s 
action. “Those of the larger body desire and are satis- 
fied with what they consider irrefutable facts (sic), 
capable of proof. Hence is evolved logic and the exact 
sciences, in which a statement can be tested by revers- 
ing the process which produced it. 

Most men are content with autocratic authority, 
provided it is of benefit and, without doubt, the physi- 
cal welfare of the world has resulted from formulated 
truths capable of proof and of development, and men’s 
lives are protected by the accumulated deductions of 
their ancestors. 

The other class are both kings and slaves of imagi- 
nation, inspirational, too often without physical knowl- 
edge, and subject, well or ill, to the winds of fancy. 
They are lone wolves and prefer to be—in fact, can- 
not be otherwise—and while they lead the pack and 
inspire its action, their success in a physical universe is 
dependent upon the other type of men. 

It matters little what names are given to the two 
types—Materialists, Idealists, Practical Men and 
Dreamers, ‘Traditioralists, Functionalists, Logicians 
and Philosophers, Craftsmen and Artists—in one or 
the other of these types men enlist. Each needs the 


accumulated arts, 


; : ; Se ae ree 
of a sertes Of articles in which 


nas 5 
will continue fis 


leading architects are discussing the phile sophy of de- 
Preceding articles in the series have been by William Adams 
Irving K. Pond, William F. Lamb, Dwight James Baum, 


discussion next month. 

the second crowns and glorifies the first, but for 
life alone is unnecessary to it. As it happens, the most 
either acknowledge and 
possess the best attainments of the other class, but these 
are naturally comparatively few in number. The 
others are apt to be either hewers of wood or drawers 
of water—very useful—or vaporizers of little. 
value. Of the professions, architecture based upon 
physical demands is merely engineering and is not born 
or named architecture unless deified by the qualities of 
the Dreamer. It is Engineering plus Art. It is Art 
transcending but the scion of Engineering. From 
this premise it can be logical in its process and inspira- 
tional in its achievements, and be so considered in any 
diagnosis of its character. 

Architecture relates to habitations of which the 
original purposes are entirely utilitarian, to shelter and 
protect from climate, from attack, and to secure isola- 
tion. The habitations are excavated or constructed, 
first single cells—later grouped. 

The most elemental of all cells is a sphere, which 
is unstable like the egg of Columbus and therefore 
only a portion of it is used on a horizontal plane. 
Caves, tents, igloos, and cells with a central focus par- 
take of this character, which is soon abandoned for 
rectangular cells as more adaptable to utilitarian uses. 
Of polygonal cells those of the hectahedron fit to- 
gether as in the bees’ hives, without interstices of waste 
space, but again are seldom used in architecture, since 
slight waste space is less to be considered than the simple 
angles of a rectangular shape. 

The law of gravitation forces this common-sense 
conclusion, and planes are either vertical or horizontal, 
with inertia or with balance, slanting surfaces being 
avoided excepting when utility demands them to trans- 
fer unstable materials such as sand, water, and snow. 

Up to this point utility only is comidenal, and the 
work is elementarily functional. Different materials 
from adjacent areas create no great variations in type. 
The single cell in its two lateral dimensions was 
established; its centre was a focus, its plan a square or 
circle. Almost at once a new element appears, that 
of a shift of this focus to one side, and a consequent 


other, 


distinguished men_ of class 


else 
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straight line of approach to it from the opposite side 
axis is established, on which is the focus and the 
access to it. At once this axis becomes the dominant 
factor of plan. If the focal point of attention is at the 
—as in a number of monuments, cells surround- 
altar, a statue, a tomb—the simple circular plan 
as in baptistries, that of a regular polygon, 
which increases 


i 


centre 
ing an 
ensues Or, 
but an oval creates a longitudinal axis, 
in proportion to the length of the cell compared to its 
width, and eventually becomes the spinal cord of the 
organic plan, a fact too often ignored in merely utili- 
tarian plans but which is soon forced by the demands 
of adequate function. All circulation from the cir- 
cular cell were upon radial lines, incoming or outgoing. 
It could be a ganglion on an axis, but the capacity for 
plan de -velopment of a circular cell from any cause was 
slight, and largely confined to niches, semicircular or 
rectangular, nia the as in the underground 
rooms of Roman catacombs, such tombs as that of 
Cecelia Metella, the circular temples of Vesta, the cir- 
cular Calidaria of Baths and the domed circular build- 
ings of Hadrian, all of which have no lateral axis, but 
develop a vertical axis. 

Therefore, the circular cell in plan, functionally 
simple, is of little importance compared to that of the 
rectangular cell, which forms the component factors 
of the great majority of plans. Niches, apses, hemi- 
cycles, etc., are subordinate accessories. 

The rectangular cell, starting from a square, 1s 
elongated and a longitudinal axis is established, car- 
ried through the rectangle, or terminated at one end, 
at which end is usually the principal feature of func- 
tional purpose. It is at first a single unit, in temple, 
tomb, and megaron. Its relation of length to width 
is created by the habit of groups of people to face 
directly the object opposite its entrance, and by the 
available length of material to span its width. Hence, 
the increasing growth of a long narrow cell, with its 
longitudinal axis, which forms the elemental cell of 
functional plan. Architectural plan is an organism, 
resembling in many respects an animal organism, and 
is not a mere collection of unrelated units. Its axes, 
analogous to structure but are to 
arterial circulation. Architecture is an organism with 
an arterial system surrounded by a shell. It there- 
Its arteries and lines of circula- 
cells 


cell, 


however, are not 


fore is a crustacean. 
tion 


which 


create its axes; its shell surrounding the 
its arteries feed creates its visual expression of 
areas and masses. Both are entirely elementally 
functional. 
THE ARTERIAL OR CIRCULATORY Facrors OF PLAN 
The main artery is the main axis of each organic 
plan, from which secondary axes proceed, usually at 
right angles to the main axes. If important second- 
ary axes parallel the main axes the result is that of 
an associated group, each with its own circulation. 
Minor axes can be established for factors of the in- 
tegral independent of it, but the most harmonious re- 
sults are obtained by axes paralleling each other, 1.e., 
planning axes horizontally and vertically (see Durand 
and Letarouilly). The flow of circulation does not 


follow radial lines, excepting from foci or as occasioned 


FOR 
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by unusual considerations of land contours or light ex- 
posure, but the distribution of circulation is at night 
angles to the main axes. 
tom Is economy of space in grouping cells, avoidance 
of impractical corners (exterior and interior), a unani- 
mous system of distribution, and, in the processes of 
using structural materials, an economy of labor. Long 
halls and corridors are veins; openings, doors, etc., are 
valves across a line of circulation and therefore on its 
axes and opposite each other, forming vistas excepting 
at times in continuous suites in which a partial segre- 
gation or individuality of cells is desired. The split- 
ting at the end of main axes into a series of radial axes 
causes a focal termination of the main axes (The- 
atres, Odeons, Apses, etc.). 

ADEQUATE CIRCULATION 

In attempts to take every advantage of land value 
for pecuniary return, plans are often starved and at 
times atrophied by scrimping areas of circulation. This 
is frequently a false economy, depreciating the appar- 
ent quality of a building. The people who used 
building came from the outside, gathered outside, if in 
numbers, and then entered. In proportion to their 
numbers they were to be accommodated by the circu- 
lation within the building and distributed if necessary. 
Outside was merely the supply, analogous to the heart 
feeding the arteries. “The supply was small and inter- 
mittent, or constant, or large and at definite intervals. 
The circulation was accommodated to the demands 
made upon it. Advanced courts centered on the main 
axes provided for unusual gatherings. (See Egyptian 
temple courts—plazas before public buildings.) They 
became, when within the building and under its roof, 
the atrium, the pronaos, the vestibule, the Salle des Pas 
Perdus, the advanced and welcoming factor of the 
circulation, reservoirs from which the circulation pro- 
ceeds. ‘Too often in poor plans for large circulation 
they are ignored. 

Buildings used by few people, coming and going 
at will, naturally require less important circulation and 
ingress and egress than those used by congregations 
of people at definite periods. It is to these latter that 
adequate factors are to be carefully considered. At 
first these are simple cells as in temples and tombs, their 
ingress proportioned to the number of the congrega- 
tion of people. As the people enter they converge and, 
having reached their destination, lessen their pace and 
are slower in action; as they depart, they diverge upon 
leaving the building and their speed is uncontrolled, 
their destinations various. The circulation is like the 
flow of a liquid, checked upon entering, freed upon 
exit from which it can burst. Entrance, therefore, if 
possible, should broaden from within. 

SYMMETRY AND BALANCE ON EITHER SIDE OF 

Main Axis 

All the higher animal organisms have symmetry, i.e., 
identical proportions upon either side of the eel 
line of their structure whether it be a solid or an 
arterial flow. When this is absent the result 1s 
abnormal, and so-called deformities or monstrosities 
occur, handicapping the organism, The cause for the 
It is the law of gravitation which 


The occasion for such cus- 


symmetry Is obvious. 











FUNCTIONALISM 


influences all objects upon the earth, and creates the 
stability of balance which is best obtained by absolute 
symmetry. ‘Ihe apparent exceptions are those of fixed 
organism proceeding from a focussed base as in the 
Vegetable Kingdom and in Algae, etc., which grow 
from a focus, but even these are influenced by the drag 
of gravitation as they expand. Actual or indicated 
stability and a consequent inspired confidence is one of 
the most desirable elements in artistic expression, over- 
coming as it does, excess of minor factors. Especially 
is this the case in architecture, both in plan and mass. 
THE THirp DIMENSION 

When from the plan the building arises, it is ex- 
pressed at once in geometric solids, excepting when 
one facade only is visible, which is expressed by an 
area of two dimensions cube, In either case stability 
should be evident; first, by verticality of walls, sur- 
faces and supports, such as piers, columns, etc., which 
are merely perforated walls. Architectural design be- 
comes either so-called trabeated architecture (trave, 
a beam) of verticals and beams, creating the Greek 
order, or a system of vertical walls, perforated or 
unperforated. 

Regular geometric solids until superposed (i.e., of 
one mass only) demand little arrangement of pro- 
portion compared to those superimposed. Such are 
sarcophagi, pyramids, obelisks, etc. “They are seldom 
criticized excepting in relation to their environment, 
are accepted as simple concrete facts. Cones and 
domes fall under the same category. But with super- 
imposed solids, great care in relative shapes and geo- 
metrical proportions is demanded. 

It is obvious that stability is evidenced by placing 
larger solids beneath smaller ones, as in terraced 
pyramids (Meidum), towers, minars and minarets, 
fléches, Renaissance lanterns and spires. The possibili- 
ties of skilled arrangement creating architecture has 
been especially evident in Mohammedan work and in 
the churches of Sir Christopher Wren, which, while 
acknowledging elemental functionalism, have devel- 
oped it into an art of great beauty. Gothic Cathedrals 
and Italian Brolette have done the same. 

Until functionalism has grown from mere adoles- 
cence to a state of high artistic expression, it has not 
earned a definition as architecture, nor is it to be con- 
sidered as other than embryonic. 

In proportioning areas and masses to each other, 
excessive subtlety is unnecessary and confusing. Some 
order, some module, declares arrangement and pro- 
portion—and therefore thought and _ consideration, 
lack of which induces chaos. Any order is better than 
no order, but it should be evidently present, and there- 
fore simple. For this reason the simple rectangular 
subdivisions of horizontal and vertical lines of tra- 
veated architecture are the controlling network of 
ll design, and diagonals and curves are symmetrically 
irranged in relation to it. Subtleties have been used, 
variously deciphered, and the results have enamoured 
many, but like most intricate and involved processes 
tend towards vagueness. Painting and Sculpture have 
sreater latitude in regard to the acknowledged stability 
‘f arrangement than does architecture, but they use it 


AND 


ARCHITECTURE 


to advantage. Philosophies have dabbled with propor- 
tions and the attempted solution of the Pythagorean 
proportions has intrigued many, with few results. 
One fact seems definite, i.e., that proportions meas- 
ured by the regular vim 2 2, 4, 6, 8 are crudely 
evident compared to those of 3, 5, 7, etc., which are 


more subtle. Beyond this, ir » Anchintonane: little ad- 
vantage is gained. 
If identical polyhedrons are superposed, they 


diminish upward in relative masses, and, as their sides 
and surfaces are exactly in proportion to those of the 
ascending masses, the result is that of a stepped terraced 
pyramid. Such are the Ziggurats of Assyria. But 
great variety can be obtained by changing the heights in 
proportion to the bases, in which case systems of alter- 
nates and of ratios of solids are adopted. Haphazard 
piling of one mass above another is devoid of order, 
method and composition. 

The element of arrangement and composition of 
geometric solids has at once transcended mere func- 
tionalism, and while maintaining functional purposes, 
bends them to its will. Architecture as an Art is born 
at this point. It satisfies the actual needs of function, 
but assumes control of its expression. It is a charac- 
teristic of all meticulous demands of specialists in all 
exact sciences that they are assumed to be as irrev- 
ocable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, despite 
the fact that Nature’s laws are mutable. Results of the 
same character are obtained in many ways. ‘The arro- 
gant dicta of functionalism creates a muscle-bound 
condition without resiliency. Art, to be alive, requires 
resiliency, freedom, and law, stopping short of license. 

It is at this point also that the Arts are characterized 
as vague, erratic and illogical, all of which attributes 
an indication of Free Will. With control, that will be 
Common Sense—for, like the Fire of which it is a 
blood brother, it is an unruly master but the best of 
servants. 

SUPERIMPOSED SOLIDS OF VARIOUS SHAPES 

Regular geometrical figures of equal areas are 
conspicuous in proportion to their simplicity of shape, 
as follows; the circle, isosceles triangle, square, penta- 
gon, hexagon, octagon. Figures of a greater number 
of sides begin to take the character of a circle, but 
solids decrease in apparent relative scale as the number 
of their sides increase, therefore the sequence of their 
superposition is on the order above provided they have 
equal plan area, but as in plans axes are best when 
parallel, so in solids the planes of their sides are best 
when at least half of them are parallel to those of 
adjacent solids. At once triangular prisms, pentagons, 
and hexagons are found to be untractable and seldom 
used, especially as their incongruities are exaggerated 

y light and shade. All superposed solids, as their 
aggregation builds vertically, have vertical axes, and 
tend to announce it by having greater heights than 
diameters, excepting the solid at the base. Taking 
these characteristics into account, superposed solids 
carefully arranged have created a series of the finest of 
architectural structures which have reached their finest 
called skyscrapers. (To be 


apogee in the so- continued.) 
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An Architects Notes on Pen Drawing, 9 


By Sydney E. Castle, F.R.1.B. A. 


he placid, naive beauties to be found in Cots- 
wold stone, while lending themselves so ami- 
ably to the softer tones of color or pencil, lend 
themselves, if no less agreeably, perhaps more prob- 
lematically to the more articulate work of the penman. 

In this peculiar respect the surfaces are nearly 
always bald—in reality, solid and enduring, on paper 
apt to be transparent. 

One hardly theorizes when one quotes actual ex- 
perience. My first serious attempt to impress an in- 
telligent view of Cotswold architecture on a sketching 
card comes back as I write. It was a low, rambling 
building, gabled here and there and peeping with 
kindly roof slopes. But there were plenty of wall 
surfaces—restful and y enough in 
themselves, but another proposition altogether on 
paper. j 
ceeded the more my building seemed constructed of 
Very well for me to indulge in silent oaths 
to avoid stone joints I couldn’t see, or go frisky with 
fancy reflections that didn’t exist. But as soon as my 
pen became so restricted it became poor value for my 
eyesight. 

It was problem. If I dared a background of dark 
trees—most of us who draw in the open are bits of 


self-explanatory 
My sketch proceeded, and the more it pro- 


glass. 


Ananiases with foliage on occasion—what did they 
do? They either made my stone surfaces more trans- 
parent than ever, or danced impertinently and quite 
untruthfully in front of the building. 

Hence, my early scorn for the technical difficulties 
of my subject matter quickly subsided. Fresh as I 
was then from the intricate complications of the 
Cloisters at Gloucester, which for a penman to over- 
come in any sort of intelligent manner would leave 


him, on the face of it, almost patronizing when he 
faced cottagy stone, I suffered mild shock. 

There was a white road in front, I remember, and 
a part of my building dropped clean on to it without 
My eyes travelled 
up and down from paper to object almost furtively. 
Then wandered. Something beyond made the two 
distinct values of wall and road, something my wits 
connected but had not yet dissected—something that 
explained and made obvious the pale horizontal from 


even a straggle of ragged grass. 


I found a dramatic definition 
in a dwarf wall and a clump of yew further along. 
At the other extreme I found a 
with one spot of light divided between laying on the 
ground and travelling up the wall. In a flash I saw. 
The explanatory secret was an unseen line. 


the pale perpendicular. 


confused shadow 


I put it into effect—deliberately let my wall and 
my road confuse as they liked, but very carefully 
studied every point of the two more clearly defined 
And lo I found, this done, that my wall 
and road took care of themselves! 

My eye travelled eagerly. And_ thenceforth 
wherever I stared I discovered much the same thing 
—the simple secret of unseen line. 

Thus, as one who has spent a goodish chunk of his 
life wandering in the Cotswolds with pencil and pen, 
I strongly recommend the penman wayfarer in Eng- 
land not to neglect his Campdens and Broadways. 
He will find pen fun in bushel-loads. ‘There will be 
nothing to scare his modesty in draftsmanship. Archi- 
tecturally, I doubt if any of these little townships has 
anything particular to teach over its neighbor. But 
in each will be charming unexpectedness in un- 
theme—a delight for the 


extremes. 


changed measure of 
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PENCIL FORTS 
humblest pen-wielder in which monotony is the very 
last guest he will be called upon to entertain. 

Then let him turn in a radically opposed direction. 

When he has taken a goodly fill of jotting down his 
prim, proper and uniformly severe Jacobean in West 
Country stone, let him take his pen where men could 
find no stone but found oak trees in plenty as a happy 
compensation. 

Let him blink his eyes over wall surfaces as busy 
and talkative as those he has just left behind have 
been reticent and reserved. 

Problem 
problem. 

I may be wrong about half-timber work in pen 
In the ordinary course of things one would 
say, “Ah, here is the very essence of what is some- 


rushes up again—but rather opposite 


drawing. 





FOR 


DECEMBER, ‘1:9°3:2 

‘black-and-white.’ Dramatic contrasts 
Big overhangings and eaves casting 
their handsome assisting shadows, every wall a forest 
of lines, and wherever I look a regular E] Dorado 
for a niggly nib.” 

Well, on the face of it, that looks indisputable. 
But I am far less certain of it when it comes to test. 
I have just paused in order to recall drawings of half- 
timber work in pen and ink that have really impressed 
me from a realistic point of view; and I feel a little 
memory-impoverished. I will freely admit that I 
have been fairly constantly charmed by dexterous 
technique, but I have rarely found my lovable ac- 
quaintance with several half-timber friends as they 
in themselves fill my eye much supported by pen and 
ink representations of them. 


times called 
everywhere. 
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22—Some Short Cuts with the Triangles 


By Ernest Irving Freese 
Cc 


? 


Editor’s Note: 
March, April, May, July, September, November, 1930; 
and May and August, 1932. 


s has been thoroughly demonstrated in foregoing 
Parts of this work, the greater portion of 
drafting-room geometry inheres in the sliding 

instruments alone—in the lines generated by the 
T-square and the three triangles operating in their 
normal working positions on the board. Obviously, 
if all extraneous construction lines can be eliminated 
from the graphical solution of a geometric problem, 
then that particular problem becomes solved with the 
utmost economy of means and in the shortest possible 
time. Many instances of such expeditious instrumental 
manipulation have heretofore been recorded. Others 
are contained in this Part; the particular ones here 
shown having to do with circle construction, that is, 
with the direct location of the required center, or 
recourse to a more general, and 


centers, without 


This article, which is copyrighted, 1932, 
Earlier installments have appeared in August, September, 
January, February, April, July, August, November, 1931; 


by the author, continues the series begun in August, 1929. 


October, November, December, 1929; January, February, 


therefore more involved, geometric construction. 
Wherefore, all layouts here shown, and all special di- 
mensioning data here given, are “short-cuts” and, 
like all short-cutting methods, are applicable only to 
the cases illustrated. However, and again like all 
short-cutting methods, they are ready for instant and 


everyday use. Reach for your triangles. 


Figure 205: 

Diagram “1” is a geometric demonstration of the 
usefulness of the “‘hexagonal diagonal,” or 60-degree 
line, as a direct locus of centers. If a circle be drawn 
with each vertex of an equilateral triangle as center, 
and with one-half a side of this triangle as radius, then 
the three resultant circles will come tangent to one 
another at the points where they cross the sides of 
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FIGURE 
the triangle. A regular hexagon is a compound of six 
equilateral triangles. Six tangent circles may there- 
fore be drawn either outside a given circle and tan- 
gent thereto, or iside a given circle and tangent 
In 
the one case, the required radius would be the same 
In the other case, 


thereto, by a direct utilization of the above facts. 
as the radius of the given circle. 
the required radius would be exactly one third the 


Any 


window, will just contain seven equal circles, six of 


given radius. given circle, then, say of a rose 
them around the circumference of the seventh, as 
Diagram “1” indicates. The other Diagrams of this 
The only 
extraneous line here employed is the projector BT” in 
5.” ‘This line fixes 
the radius X 7° of each are of the orthogonally cusped 


Figure put the 60-degree line to work. 


«cc ’” 


the enlarged detail at Diagram 
foliations; and X, in turn, is then revolved to x etc., 
with the compass centered at point /, etc. 

The altitude of an equilateral triangle, or half the 
short diameter of a regular hexagon, is equal to half 
In 


other words, the longer rectangular leg of your 30- 


the length of one side times the square root of 3. 


degree triangle is equal to the length of the shorter 
From this fact comes 
the special dimensioning data given in connection with 


leg times the square root of 3. 


the layout Diagrams of Figure 205. 
of 3 is 1.7320508, but the last four decimals are of 
Call it 1.732. Then .866S is the 
simple mathematical formula for the altitude of an 
equilateral triangle, where S is the length of one side. 


Figure 206: 
More ready-to-use 60-degree layouts employing 


all, 


forms an equilateral triangle. 


The square root 


no earthly use. 


no extraneous lines at Every triad of centers 
This drawing is re- 


plete with all information required, both as regards 


206 


the graphical layouts and the subsequent figured di- 
mensioning of same. 

Note that the system of jointing worked out at 
Diagram “1” makes the Venetian trefoil arch struc- 
turally sound: the upper actual arch is carried by the 
lower cantilevered portions of arch shape. 


Figure 207: 


Here, the diagonal of a square—the 45-degree 
line—contributes a few typical instances of its use as 
a locus of centers. 

At Diagram “ 
circle-filled panels—sidelights, say—are all fabricated 
from centers located at the four corners of a square 


oo 


1,” the various suggested designs for 


and at the crossing of its diagonals. 
66) 23 


At Diagram “2,” two slides of the 45-degree 


triangle locate XY. “The same manipulation will also 
locate the centers for cross-sectioning the quadrant 
arcs of Roman Doric column fluting, there being no 
fillets between said flutes. The other centers, X’, etc., 
are then better found with the compass, as shown. Any 
slight inequality in the spacing of the points a, 4, c, 
etc., will then not affect the radii of the connecting 
scallops, since the center for each scallop must, by the 
method shown, fall equidistant from each pair of 
spaced-off points. 

In the next four Diagrams, the 45-degree ogee 
becomes a cyma of equal rectangular dimensions, the 
crossed diagonal locating the inflection-point d and, in 
turn, the line of centers XX’. 
also utilized to clarify the distinction between the two 
kinds of cymas shown. Any 
ogee whose profile forms any portion of a continuous 
horizontal wave is a cyma recta; but, if the profile 


These Diagrams are 
Cyma means wave. 


forms any portion of a continuous vertical wave, the 


cyma is a reversa. In other words, the distinction is 
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FIGURE 207 


just the reversa of what one would naturally con- 
clude. 


At Diagram ‘‘7,” a pleasing eyebrow appears. You 
can duplicate this trick as quick as a wink. And, by 


simple multiplication of the indicated values, you can 
But if this 
particular eyebrow doesn’t “take your eye,” then take 
your pick from any one of the half dozen commensu- 


discover its dimensions almost as quickly. 


rables set out at Figure 162 in Part 18 heretofore. 
The plan layout of Diagram “8” 
Slide your 45-degree triangle to point a, and mark 4 


is as follows: 


on the second riser line; draw a T-square line through 
b, both ways, crossing the first riser at d, and crossing 
a vertical from point a at one required center C; 
then, from e and d, project 45-degree lines to cross at 
f; whence, a vertical from f locates the centers XY and 
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you determine all 
necessary figured dimen- 


than the 


can 
sions quicker 
engineer in the next room 
could get out his trigono- 


metrical tables preparatory 





to commencing to figure 





1 AYOOT S 
DIMENSIONING LATA 


them. All of these 
shapes agree with what 








some one once said was 
the criterion of a Tudor; 
namely, that the angle 
subtended by each haunch 
arc should be neither less 
than 45 
greater than 60 degrees. 
Well, there you are: both 
of them, and one in be- 
tween—45 degrees, 52% 


ANY VERTICAL? 






degrees nor 


See eeeeeres fi 








degrees, 60 degrees. 


Moreover, the three-cen- 








FIGURE 209 


X’ for the compound curve of the “‘bull-nosed’’ first 
The simple formulas for determining the di- 
The radius G is obviously 


riser. 
mensions are also given, 
known. 

The elevation at Diagram “$ 


»»9 


is shown to bring 
out two points that are worthy of such emphasis. 
First, the distance J should equal the width of a 
baluster instead of half the width of the newel. The 
balusters on the thus curtailed portion A, of the tread, 
will then “space out” the same as those on the full 
tread 7’. Second, in a stairway having 7%” risers and 
10” treads—a common and good proportion, by the 
way—the “pitch block” forms a right triangle whose 
hypotenuse is exactly 121”, as noted on the Diagram. 
You 74%4-10-12% triangle is the same 
old 3-4-5 Egyptian rope-stretching rule for laying 
out a right angle—as you can easily discover by multi- 
plying each factor of the latter triad by 242. Where- 
fore, in a stairway of this pitch—or in a roof either, 


see, the 


for that matter—any Aortzontal distance multiplied by 
5/4ths, and any vertical distance multiplied by 5/3rds, 
will exactly determine the 


tered one, at Diagram 
“1,” is almost a “dead 


ringer” for one in the 
aisle of Westminster Abbey: now I snow you'll like it. 

Figure 209: 

“According to Vignola” the peak of a classical pedi- 
ment is found as follows: Upon the extreme pedi- 
ment-span as a diameter, describe an inverted semi- 
circle; from the nethermost point of this semicircle, as 
a center, describe a segmental arc passing through the 
extreme points of the semicircle’s diameter; whence, 
the crown point of the segmental arc becomes the Vig- 
nolan peak of the pediment. In other words, the pitch 
of a classical pediment is—merely 22% degrees. 
Moreover, the center of a curved pediment, of the 
same qualified classification, lies on a 45-degree line 
projected from either point of the extreme span. The 
pictured triangles of Figure 2(9 tell the story. 

Subtract 1 from the square root of 2. The result 
tangent of 22'% degrees. 
Hence, the roof pitch is _ practically 
4-31/32nds inches to the foot. But a pitch of 5 
inches to the foot would raise the peak of a 50-foot 
pediment scarcely 25 32nds of an mch, and would 


is the trigonometrical 


classical 








sia 
corresponding raking dis- 
tance. Incidentally, a 
roof of this pitch would be 
9 to 12, the rafter being 
15. These 


worth remembering. 


Figure 208: 


facts are 
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You can lay out any 
one of these ee" oe \ 
‘Tudors just as fast as you — 
can manipulate a triangle IN 
and swing a compass. Ct 
And, if you can multiply 


two numbers together, 
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the wall line. However, 
in the case of an isolated 
gable—the pediment of a 
Colonial doorway, say— 


the rake moulding and 
the horizontally-returned 
one may be identical in 


shape and size, 
may 
ae mitered, one to another, 
(ar" by making the miter-cut 
perpendicular to the plane 

of the roof rather than 
J vertical. Suggestive in- 


since they 
correctly 





thus be 








FIGURE 211 

make the rake commensurable with the rise and run. 
Diagram “3” shows this latter fact in connection with 
the wnclassical steel square. But [ve given you the 
at Diagrams “1” and “2,” for the 
22'-degree pitch. If you use the more sensible 5 
to 12 pitch, you don’t any data: the 
merely 5 12ths of the run; and any distance along 
the straight rake is 13/12ths of the corresponding 
run; and the radius of a curved pediment is exactly 
169/120ths of the Aalf span W. Maybe, after all, 
the original perpetrators of classical architecture m- 
tended their pediments to be 5 to 12 pitch, but their 


dimensioning data, 
71 


need rise is 


perpetuators made a slight mistake. Who knows? 
Diagrams “1” and “2,” of Figure 209, are also 


utilized to make plain a peculiarity of all such gables, 
regardless of their pitch and regardless of whether the 
rake is curved or straight: 


stances of this latter 

method may be seen at 
Diagrams “H” and “J” of Figure 163 in Part 18; 
it being applicable either to a pediment with a straight 
rake or to one with any type of curved rake. 


Figure 210: 


In a round column containing 24 equally-spaced 
flutes, 
spacing is the chord of a 15-degree arc. 


the straight line by which the eye gauges the 
The length 
of such a chord is practically 13/100ths of the column 
diameter. The nearest manageable equivalent of this 


fraction is Yeth. Hence, for a flat pilaster, the corre- 


spondingly-proportionate spacine of flutes or fillets, 
center to center, becomes 4th c: a diameter. Again, 


in classical proportions, the width of a fillet, between 
flutes, is 1/40th of a diameter, which 
leaves the width of a pilaster flute exactly four times 


consecutive 





namely, in all cases (ex- 


Sage , FOR ARC LENGTHS, ETC., 
cept a possible imaginary 


SLE TABLE 8 IN TEX7, 


one) the normal widths a 
F’ and G’, or F” and G”, - 
of the raking crown 


moulding, will not be the 
same as the corresponding 
widths F and G of a 


membering level mould- 












ing, so long as the projec- 
tion P remains the same, 





and so long as the face 

of the topmost fillet is 

maintained vertical. Note Fei 

that this discrepancy in LWI6 S 

width between the level pos bs 

crown moulding and the ¢h B=.%68S=S// 
C=. 25/7 3S 


raking one is particularly 
the curved 
Diagram 


&CENTELLE D 


evident in 
pediment at 
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cm=.2909.5 Rake 7.7294 9 
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“1.2? This awkward ALSO SEE FIG. 16/, PART 8. 
Gin : fe 

situation, which requires 

special detailing, cannot 





be avoided if the horizon- 
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THESE SHAPES CONTAIN A WIDE VARIETY OF COMAOUND CECULAC ARTS | 


THAT ARE DIRECTLY USABLE FOR LAMPS, EASEMENTS, COMPOUND OGLEES, LTC. 





tally-returned crown 


FIGURE 212 
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the confusing factor of 
entasis, and making the 
one method apply to 
round columns, square 
and 


columns, rectangu- 


lar pilasters. Just re- 
member: the dimension d 
is the upper diameter in 
each particular case; said 
upper diameter having 
' \ already been determined 
a either ‘“‘according to Vig- 
nola” or according to a 
more complicated system 
productive of module- 
splitting differences in the 
comparative results. 











FIGURE 213 


the width of a fillet; and allows of seven flutes to a 
pilaster face, thus placing one on the center line; and 
leaves the width of three fillets as a frame for the 
fluting; and fixes the minimum one-fluted projec- 
tion of the pilaster at just one fourth of its face width. 

The flutes and fillets can be quickly and accurately 
spaced as shown at Diagram “2.” 

Diagram “1” indicates the direct use of the 60- 
degree line in the full-size detailing of pilaster flutes 
having a three-centered cross section. The dimension 
giving the depth of this type of fluting is also there 
recorded, since it may help in predetermining the 
stock thickness of material required for a_ built-up 
wooden pilaster: practically, this depth is 1/32nd of 
the diameter D, which latter is the width of the pilaster 
as shown and noted in the Figure. Obviously, for 
the full semicircular fluting (indicated in a dotted 
line at Diagram “1”), the depth of a flute is equal to 
half its width, or to twice 


Then proceed to lay out 
the plan like this: Lay off 
7k equal to 7/10ths of a; 
then j/ and jl’, on 45-degree lines, each equal to 
6/Sths of d; then locate the required center X by 
30-degree projectors from / and /’; then, with the 
compass centered at X’, open it to & and swing the re- 
quired arc mkm’ limited by the 45-degree lines lm 
and /’m’. You will note that this arc is mot a 60-de- 
gree arc, since its limiting radial is Xm, not X/._ Now, 
if necessary, you can readily figure its dimensions. 
This dimensioning data also has another use: namely, 
for determining “clearances” in a tight pinch. Any- 
how—tt’s all there. Use it. 


Figure 212: 


Diagram “1” shows the layout of an eight-centered 
approximate ellipse having a ratio of short diameter, 
S, to long diameter, H, of practically 12 to 23. The 
four-centered oval at Diagram “2” has a ratio of 
S to H of about 24 to 31, while the diametral ratio of 








the width of a fillet, or to 
1 20th of D. 


Figure 211: 


Another 
puzzle has here been un- 
puzzled—the plan layout 
and dimensioning of the 
Corinthian both 
for columns and pilasters. 


classical 


abacus 


work, 
often 


of huge size, hence re- 


In monumental 
such members are 
quire to be accurately di- 
mensioned. Note, 
cially, that the factor d, 
both the 
graphical layout and in 
the values for figured di- 


os HS) 
ee | ESS 


espe- 


eee | 


here used in 


mensioning, is the diam- 
eter of the column or 
pilaster at the line of the 
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the eight-centered one at Diagram “3” is almost 
exactly 4 to 5. 

Not one extraneous line is used in the above layouts. 
It’s all done in a jiffy with the T-square, the 45- 
degree triangle and the 22'%4-degree triangle. Almost 
any desired combination of compound or reversed 
circular curves can be picked from these three Dia- 
grams. ‘The triangles tell the story. And the dimen- 
sioning data accompanying each Diagram, together 
with the use of TABLE 8, herewith, will yield any 
dimension wanted, including the lengths of the various 
chords and arcs. 


Let it be assumed that you have used the complete 


curve shown at Diagram “1” for one purpose or 
another, and that S is a fixed, known, or assumed di- 
mension of 12 feet. All right: then substitute 12’ for 
the letter § in the simple formulas there given, and 
perform the inferred operations of multiplication. The 
following dimensions are then yielded :— 

Long diameter H = 23.0112’ 

Radius 4 =e 

Radius B 11.5056’ 


Radius C 3.0204’ 
Now 


curve! 


what is the distance around this complete 
By an inspection of the layout Diagram, it is 


readily seen that: 


Are of radius A = 45 degrees 
Arc of radius B= 2 


Arc of radius C 


5 
21% degrees 
90 degrees 

Then, consulting TABLE 8, you will immediately 
discover that the :-— 
.7854 << its radius 
3927 X its radius 
-degree arc= 1.5708 X its radius 


Length of a 45 


-degree arc = 


Length of a 22'%4-degree arc = 

Length of a 90 

Wherefore, with its azgle known, and its radius 
known, the length of each arc at Diagram “1” is 
found to be as follows:— 


Arc of radius A = FOSe SONS == $4,13977 
Arc of radius B= .3927 * 11.5056’: 4.5182’ 
Arc of radius C—1.5708 K 3.0204’ - 4.7444’ 


But the total curve is compounded of two arcs of 
radius 4, four arcs of radius B, and two arcs of radius 
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[OR DIMENSIONING DATA, SEE TABLE 8 IN TEXT. 





FIGURE 215 


C. Wherefore, the required length of circumference 





sums up as follows: 


?. 14.1372’ 28.2744’ 
4X 4,5182' 18.0728’ 
2 4.7444’ - 9.4888" 
Circumference 55.8360’ 


Now check this result by the purely graphical 
method given at Figure 126 in Part 14. 

Again, by TABLE 8, the span of a 45-degree arc 
is listed as .76537 times its radius. Hence, since the 
radius A, of the 45-degree arc, has been found to be 
18’, its span, or chord JK, becomes 13.7767’, or 13’- 
9-5/16’. Also, by TABLE 8, the height of a 45- 
degree arc 1s given as .07612 times its radius, which, 
for a radius of 18’, yields its height, or rise N, as 
1.3702’, or 1’-4-7/16’. And, going still further, 
and by the same typical route, the spax LM, of the 
90-degree arc of radius C, is found to be 47-3144”; 
and its height P is found to be 10-3964”. So now, 
if you like, you can mark on your plan the coordinate 
dimensions that will locate the points J, K, L, M, 
etc.; since the prerequisite lengths of the diameters, 
chords, and arc heights, have been determined. <A 
further use of TABLE 8 follows, whereby any di- 
mension associated with arcs of the tabulated inherent 
angles can be found in terms of the known span. 


Figures 213 to 217, inclusive: 

Each Diagram, of each of these Figures, depicts the 
most expeditious and accurate method of locating the 
required center X for an arc of any given span and of 





the given inherent angle; 
no extraneous 
tion lines being employed. 

Figure 213 will be 
used to explain the simple 


construc- 








and typical layout proc- 
ess. At Diagram “1,” 


a given span AB is fixed 











on the board, and it is 











LOCATING XY i 


MITH A CQONMB/NATION OF THE 
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| SOC DIMENSIONING DATA, SEE TABLE 8 /N TEXT. 





find the 
center X such that the re- 
sultant arc, of span AB, 
will be a quadrant; in 
other words, the typical 


necessary to 











FIGURE 216 


4 general problem is to 
draw a circular arc limited 
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TABLE 8 





Radius of the arc. 


Height or rise of the arc. 


- Length of the arc. 


Span or chord of the arc. 
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* graphical development of simple and compound circular arcs, see Part 14. 


41¢ 





arcs having com*mensurable proportions, see Figure 147 in Part 16, and TABLE 5 in Part 17. 


; general formulas having to do with the circle and segmental arcs, see Figures 151 and 152 in Part 17. 
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FIGURE 217 


by two fixed points and subtending a given inherent 
angle. Having thus clearly stated a more or less com- 
mon problem, the ensuing direct solution at Diagram 
But, at Diagram “2,” you 
may say that X could also be located directly by pro- 
jecting a 67!4-degree triangle-line from 4 or B to 
meet the know center line of the required arc. And 
so it could—theoretically. But, practically, the thus- 
intersecting lines would meet at such a slight angle 
that their exact point of meeting would stil remain 
problematical. Hence, the somewhat less direct 
method depicted at Diagram “2” is productive of far 
more accurate results. In this case, the point C’ is 
first located with the 45-degree triangle, 
by lines crossing at 90 degrees—a perfect intersection. 
(See Part 7.) Point X is then located by a swing of 
the compass, as shown, which also produces a 90-de- 
gree intersection. Note that, by this process, the 90- 
degree angle ACB becomes enctle halved, while still 
maintaining the same span AB. 
fectly general application. 


“1” becomes self-evident. 


as shown, 


The process is of i 
By a continuation of 1 

that is, by utilizing each successive center to locate the 
next, the immediately preceding angle becomes halved. 
Hence, 


cy 99 


the required center XY, of Diagram “2,” be- 
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RAL DRAFTING 
comes the progressive center D from which the re- 
All of 
a practical utilization of the well- 
fact that any 
circumference 


“ee 


quired center XY of Diagram “3” 
which 


is located. 
is merely 
with its vertex 
is always one half 
the central angle subtended by the intercepted arc. 
So there you ace—anayhe itll be well-known-in-the- 
drafting-room—sometime! Why not now? The re- 
maining Figures of this Part require no comment— 
it’s all there. So, TABLE 8 comes again into the 
discussion to add its final quota to the special short- 
cutting methods herein recorded :— 


known-at-college 
on the 


angle 
of a circle 


Let it be assumed that the circular segmental arc 
laid out at Diagram “2,” of Figure 216 has a fixed 
span AB of 12 feet. As shown, the arc subtends, or 
shall subtend, a known angle of 75 degrees. What, 
then, is the radius-dimension, and what is the height- 
dimension, of this _particular arc? Also, what is the 
length of this arc? Easy! For the particular — 
of 75 ‘degrees, TABLE 8 says that the radms 1 
.82134 times the spam; and that the height is .1697 3 
times the spam; and that the length of the arc is 1.0751 
times the span. So go ahead and “figger.” Just 
multiply the picked-off tabulated numbers by 12 feet, 
the span, and the results will accommodatingly become 
dimensions in feet. 

The above single example serves again to show the 
efficacy of T ABLE 8. You can quickly obtain there- 
from all dimensions and the lengths of the arcs there 
tabulated, either in terms of the known span, or in 
terms of the known radius. Instances where the 
radius was the known quantity, have already been 
worked out in with Diagram “1” of 
Figure 212. 

Now—yjust to keep in practice—work out the two 
following problems in dimensioning; utilizing the spe- 
cial data hereinbefore recorded. I'll do it too, and 
you can check your answers with mine, which’ll be in 
Part 23, following. 


connection 


Problem 1 (Dimensioning ): 

The arch laid out at Diagram “4,” Figure 206, 
has a clear span of 10’-10’. What are its other 
dimensions, r, R, H and L? And what is the length 
of its intrados? 

Problem 2 (Dimensioning) : 


At Diagram “2,” Figure 217, 4B is the extreme 


span of a Colonial porch roof; 7-634”. What, 
then, is the radius of this 8214-degree arc? And 
how far will it rise above the spring line 4B? And 


how long a single sheet of copper, say, would it take 


to just cover the roof surface from 4 around to Be 















An Architect Who Went After 
Business—and Got It 


By R. W. Sexton* 


n boom times, the city may offer greater oppor- 
tunities for an architect than 
but in dull periods the small town is far more 
At least, this was the opinion of Warren 
Shepard Matthews, a New York architect, who, 
realizing that he had everything to and nothing 
to lose, closed his city office last May and established 
quarters for the practice of architecture in New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut, a small about two and a 
half hours from New York by train. 

He chose New Milford for several reasons. In the 
first place, it is readily to the New York 
market; secondly, many New York people have re- 
cently built houses in the locality and they might 
reasonably be expected to be intelligent enough to 
recognize the benefits of architectural and, 
finally, there were no other architects located in the 
His first problem, then, was to get 


a small town does, 
lucrative. 


gain 


town 


accessible 


SETVICE ; 


neighborhood. 


acquainted with these people, who lived there practi- 


cally nine months of the year, and sell his services. 

He engaged a secretary, a local girl, highly recom- 
mended by the Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany, and who knew the country and the people. 
They then made a list of all the residents who were 
reasonably well off, not including the natives, and 
mailed them cards announcing that the firm was pre- 
pared to take care of all kinds of architectural, build- 
ing, and engineering work, no matter how small or 
The local newspaper, recognizing the 
news value” of a New York architect establishing 
an office in the town, assisted in the publicity campaign 
by running an article on its front page. 

Realizing that he might be called upon to do some 
work which required engineering service, Mr. Mat- 
thews interested Henry L. Felt, an engineer, in the 
idea and their card thus bore the name: Matthews 
& Felt, architects and engineers. Mr. Felt had been 
a classmate of Mr. Matthews at Princeton, 1912, 
and had been brought up in this section of Connecticut. 

Their offices, located main 
street of the town, cost then $20 a month. They 
paid the secretary $12 a week, and they rented a small 
house where the two partners lived for $35 a month. 
They took with them a foreman carpenter from New 
York w ho, for $7 a day, acted as the superintendent 
on all work, and employed local labor in all cases— 
including plumbers, plasterers, steam 
fitters, electricians, etc. “These men were only too 
eager to work for the firm and appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to carry out plans by a registered architect. 
calls soon began coming in asking for 


how 


“ 


large. 


over a store on the 


carpenters, 


fb elephone 


*Director, Bureau of Architectural Relations. 


opportunities to consult with the firm on various 
matters. ‘Their first job was to reverse a pair of case- 
ment windows from out-swing. ‘The 
owner nae cca that during heavy rain the windows, 
The job was done 


in-swing to 


as previously hung, leaked badly. ; 
local carpenter 
mate- 


under the firm’s superintendence by a 
and the total charge was $30, including labor, 
rial, and architect’s fee of 15%. The 
delighted with the result and the firm’s service 
been sold 100% to the first client. 

With the aid of personal calls, other work began 
to come in. The firm built a tractor bridge over a 
brook that ran through a farm and made it necessary 
for the owner to drive around a main road for a dis- 
tance of three-quarters of a mile to reach his farm 
land that was only 300 feet from the The 
bridge cost $210 and the owner probably will save 
charges and wear and tear 


was 
had 


owner 


house. 


enough money in gasoline 
on his tractor to pay for the cost of the bridge. 


The architect found from a personal call that 
another owner was depending entirely for water on 
a rain water reservoir. In dry seasons, especially, he 
had barely enough water to meet his requirements. 
Mr. Matthews suggested that they run a one-inch 
water line to a small stream on the property, an 
eighth of a mile distant. The job cost the owner $326 
including a small sand filter, and he has since had no 
more worries about lack of water or its quality. 

In another case, the firm built a turn-around in the 
front yard of a house where the owner previously 
had had to ill his car in and out of the 
great inconvenience. <A local contractor had at one 
time submitted a bid of $175 to build the new road, 
but the firm of Matthews & Felt had a much better 
plan and the entire charge for architectural service, 
labor, and materials was $52. 

And so it went on, until on October first, four 
months after the office had been opened, Mr. Mat- 
thews reported that the firm had done $36,000 worth 
of business. Although Mr. Matthews expects to re- 
sume his practice again in New York this winter, he 
has definitely decided to make arrangements whereby 
he will continue his telephone connection and all calls 
will be relayed to his city office. And he is even 
now making plans for enlarging his New Milford 
office next summer and intends to take two labor 
foremen from the city to supervise the local workmen. 
At one time during the past summer he had as many 
as forty men on the payroll and with a list of three 
hundred prospects, many of whom he has talked to 
personally, and with economic matters improved, he 
looks forward to a better season than he had this year. 


garage at 
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INNS AND TAVERNS 


The American Colonies were settled so rapidly 
that one of the earliest evidences of the new order was 
the establishment of a string of inns and taverns reach- 
ing from Massachusetts Bay to the Carolinas. ‘The 
seaports, of course, had to provide accommodation for 
the constant stream of new arrivals, until they could 
find homesteads and build the lovely old houses, 
churches, court rooms, and town offices, many of 
which, so well were they designed and constructed, 
are still cherished monuments of XVIIth and 
XVIIIth century culture. The Old State House in 
Boston and the old court room in Yorktown are splen- 
did examples of the Georgian stvle, than which no 
finer exist any place. 

The designations “Inn” and “Tavern” are used 
interchangeably, though in comparatively recent times 
“Tavern” has come to mean a place where food 
and drink were served to travelers, while “Inn” means 
that lodging also may be had. What fragrant mem- 
ories cluster around the mention of “The Bell 
Hand,” and “The Old Elm,” for example, “The 
White Horse Tavern” and “The Bunch of Grapes” 
in Kingston. It was in this latter hostelry that the 
great American cocktail, at first christened the cock’s 
tail, was invented. Whether the original Bunch of 
Grapes is still standing, I scarcely know; probably 
it was destroyed when the British, under Sir Henry 
Clinton, burned the town in 1777. Anyhow the 
history of the cocktail (whether authentic or not is 
immaterial) is a poetic legend and so fraught with 
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STATES EXPOSITION, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


romance that the telling of it may not be out of place 
here. We are indebted to “The Bumper Book,” New 
York, 1899, for the tale that runs as. follows. 

Squire Allen, bluff and hearty, face a deep bois de 
rose o’erspread with indoor tan, dispensed good cheer 
to all comers at the aforesaid Bunch ef Grapes. None 
need leave the Tavern thirsty whether possessed of 
the medium of exchange or not, for minethost kept a 
blackboard behind the bar, on which the customer’s 
score was chalked up when specie or barter lacked. 
Good ale and strong drink flowed freely, and the 
Squire’s buxom daughter, Betty, assisted her father 
in caring for the wants of the guests. When the stage 
coach from Albany arrived and the driver pulled in his 
foam-flecked horses, it was a busy time for them both, 
and Betty, her apron strings fluttering in the fresh 
breezes, her rosy cheek “like a Catharine pear, the 
as Sir John Suckling puts it, 
skipped lightly from table to table under the old apple 
tree with pewters of ale, trays of glasses, bowls of loaf 
sugar and water from the Old Well Sweep. Her 
father followed, a wicker covered demijohn under 
one arm, a black bottle of Sour Mash in hand, and a 
merry greeting for all. 

When Leftenant T itheridge, with his hardy re- 
cruits, tall gallant fellows recently returned from the 
Plains of Abrah: am, appeared one day, and drew up his 
squadron in the vail between the early American 
wagon sheds with their row of elliptical arches, and 
the great hay barn, Betty was at the Well Sweep. 


side the sun shone on,” 





“Halt!” cried the gallant officer. 

“Allow me!” were his words, and dismounting 
quickly he strode with rapid strides across the inter- 
vening space to the well, flinging his reins to Sargent 
Simpkins as he did so. 

“What a lovely spot!” he added. “I think we'll 
stay here for a while and rest up a bit. You men look 
tired.” 

As he spoke these words, his muscular arms manipu- 
lated the well sweep and, despite Betty’s protestation, 
he carried two full buckets of ice cold water into the 
kitchen with the ease and familiarity bred of active 
outdoor life combined with the grace of manner that 
betokened a gallant soldier not unfamiliar with the 
salons of the quality. 

“Oh sir!” said Betty, dropping him a curtsy, “I 
thank you. You must be awful strong!” and she 
blushed prettily and looked down in modest confusion. 

“Du tout!” replied the leftenant lightly, for he 
spoke French fluently, and was fond of displaying his 
knowledge. In the midst of the slight embarrass- 
ment caused by the unexpected meeting of two ex- 
tremely attractive young people of opposite sex (such 
an embarrassment would be most unusual nowadays, 
it may be said) the Squire appeared. 

His face was like a thundercloud, the cause of 
which was not long in appearing. It seemed that the 
Innkeeper was greatly addicted to the sport of cock- 
fighting and inordinately proud of his prize cock 
Excalibar, whose valour and skill in the cock-pit were 
The exploits 


renowned throughout the countryside. 
of this lusty fowl had gained not only a redoubtable 
reputation for its owner as a trainer and sportsman, 
but had also resulted considerably to his pecuniary 


advantage. Many envied him the possession of such 
a paragon, and, indeed well they might for never 
before in three counties had been seen such noble 
courage, finer breed, and staying qualities than dis- 
played by this young hero of many a cocking main. 
His age was three years and seven months and he 
tipped the scales at 4 lbs. 14 0z., a very knight among 
birds with a plumed tail worthy of Agamemnon’s 
crest. For two days Excalibar had been missing, the 
Squire had hunted for him high and low throughout 
the neighborhood and among his corn cribs. Nowhere 
could a trace of him be discovered. The prince of 
birds had been stolen! 

Leftenant Titheridge looked thoughtful as he re- 
called a_half-forgotten incident of the hike down the 
river, but he said nothing. It was solemn and dismal 
cheer for the guests that night at the Bunch of Grapes. 
Shortly after daybreak the next morning the young 
officer rode away, bidding his men await his return. 
Everyone at the Tavern was disconsolate. Even 
Sargent Simpkins, a fine upstanding young man with 


a prepossessing face, and an eye for a pretty gell, scarce 
remarked the nimble figure of the Innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter as she busied herself with her household duties, 
sweeping the taproom, sanding the floor in graceful 
arabesques, plucking green corn, and tending the mari- 
golds and johnny-jump-ups, for her garden was the 
delight of all visitors. Night drew on apace and no 
leftenant appeared. Again a gloomy and dismal meal 
while the candles guttered unsnuffed and the Squire 
smoked pipe after pipe, refusing all conversation. 

As dawn, the rosy fingered, came peeping o’er the 
hills, Sargent Simpkins felt a touch on his shoulder, 

“Qui va laf” he muttered sleepily, for he had 
picked up a smattering of French during the hardships 
of the Quebec campaign. 

“Je,” whispered the voice of Leftenant Titheridge, 
for it was indeed none other. He held something in- 
distinguishable in the half light. It was Excalibar un- 
harmed and in all the glory of his plumage, brilliant 
as when the rays of the rising sun tip with iridescent 
glow the towering walls of the Fred F. French Build- 
ing on Fifth Avenue, or the first view of the 1933 
Chicago World’s Fair startles the astonished visitor. 

The sensitive ear of Squire Allen, a light sleeper, 
caught the whispered conversation in the adjoining 
room, and slipping quickly into his small clothes, he 
pushed open the door. Catching sight of his match- 
less bird, he uttered a great shout that aroused the 
entire household. Soon the room was filled with a 
joyous throng of guests, retainers and soldiers. Even 
Betty, with a green joseph thrown hastily over her 
night rail, peeped shyly in with admiring glances at 
the handsome young officer who, after searching far 
and wide, had returned triumphant with his quarry. 
Fully recovered from the spleen and black humor of 
the past three days, the overjoyed host called for the 
best breakfast the house afforded, while Betty slipped 
off hastily to put into execution an idea of her own. 
Let us quote an extract from the tale itself. 

“Now whether it were from excitement or 
nervousness, or whether, perchance, mistress 
Daisy had before discovered the secret, and held 
it close for a great event, certain it is that she 
mixed sundry drops of bitters and wine of roots, 
with a dram of good Kentucky whisky, the whole 
poured over some generous bits of ice (not a 
little luxury in itself), and they all drank of the 
beverage “to the cock’s tail”—for Jupiter had 
not lost a single feather. And then the gallant 
leftenant sware bravely that, in memory of the 
event, the delectable mixture he had drunk should 
be known as a cock’s tail through all the army.” 
[Note. The author seems a bit confused. He 

calls the charming inventor “Betty” instead of Daisy, 
(Continued on page 255) 
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and the gallant cock “Excalibar” instead of Jupiter. 
Ed. Well, maybe I did, memory plays us pranks at 
times, but what of it? Author. | 

The subsequent adventures of Leftenant ‘Titheridge 
and Betty [he means Daisy, Ed.].is not strictly con- 
cerned with the subject of New England Inns and 
Taverns and need not be dwelt on further. Interested 
students and Antiquarys will find more of it in the 
“Bumper Book,” together with other timely knowledge. 

One of our early recollections was a visit to the 
famous “Bell in Hand,” located for over a hundred 
years in Pi Alley, Boston. ‘This was strictly a Tavern 
and no other beverage, not even water, was served 
save good stout ale. Brie cheese, cold meats, coarse 
bread and hot mutton pies were available for the 
modest sum of five cents for each item. A “half with 


3 . 
‘a dash,” was the customary order, meaning a half mug 


of ale with a dash of porter. The ale was Bass’, im- 
ported in barrels, and besides this a very special ed 
called Union Ale, which was smooth as silk and strong 
as the Hercules of Lysippus. About three full mugs of 
Union and you felt as if slammed by the Hero’s club. 
The porter was bitter without being acrid, and seemed 
like velvet to the tongue. When drunken with brie 
cheese, its full flavor could best be appreciated. Cus- 
tomers almost always ordered half mugs (nothing but 
pewter was used in the tavern, by the way) in the 
belief that two halves were greater than a whole, yet 
so canny was the skill of the burly tapsters who drew 
the precious fluid, great husky lads with mighty arms, 
that it was a toss up either way. We’ve tried the ex- 
periment several times and never found that two 
halves caused an overflowing when poured together. 
Many famous men were the inn’s customers, and 
while the place was severely simple, Early American in 
character with wide pine boards and sanded floors, low 
ceilings and a few old prints on the walls, and while 
the clientele included almost every strata in our complex 
civilization from the highest to the lowly, I’ve never 
observed unseemly be havior or conduct that could be 
classed as an offense against good taste. When such 
men as Judge Palmer, the well-known authority on 
jurisprudence, Lieutenant Colonel Will, U.S.A.,, 
A.1.A., P.D., etc., etc., and Chelsea Joe, that polished 
devotee of the goddess of chance, patronize an estab- 
lishment, one may safely follow in their footsteps. 
Then there was “The Old Elm,” a tavern that lent 
distinction and the aura of its personality to Tremont 
Street Mall in its declining years. This place was 
named from its proximity to the Washington Elm 
that grew opposite it on Boston Common. (The 
original Washington Elm was in Cambridge, of course, 
and the one on the common an offshoot from the 
parent stem.) Maybe there was once an “Old Elm” 
near the Cambridge tree, I don’t know. Food was 
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rn 


the main idea there, and the best beer in Boston, ac- 
cording to the local connoisseurs. We had our first 
glass of beer there when a student at Tech, and as I 
recall the incident, I was not greatly overjoyed by the 
experiment. It tasted strange and bitter. Since then, 
experience and wisdom have demonstrated the many 
excellent qualities of this ancient beverage when used 
with discretion. Weisse beer was also served there in 
babble glasses, great huge mugs holding a gallon, like 
the famous “formidable,” at the “Brasserie Lipp.” 

“The Old Wayside Inn” in Sudbury is perhaps the 
best known of all New England Taverns as the set- 
ting of the delightful tales of the lovable tran- 
scendentalist of the Golden Age. ‘Though marred 
somewhat by. the vandal hand of the great apostle of 
standardization and exploitation, it still retains much 
of its original charm when seen from certain view 
points, in spite of the absurdities of recent additions 
and strictures as to freedom of action imposed on its 
guests by the policy of its present owner. There are 
lovely old bedrooms, furnished right up to the last 
word of the present-day interior decorator’s idea of 
just what an Early American bedroom should be, 
many pieces of really good old furniture, and the old 
bar and dining room practically as was, as far as any- 
body knows. There are glass cases containing Gen- 
eral Witherspoon’s sword belt worn at the battle of 
Bennington, some old pewter, a spinning wheel in the 
front hall that tangles up people’s feet and warming 
pans and trivets and trammel irons (whatevei they 
are) galore; quite a store of junk when all is told. 
The front porch is punk, but the clapboards on the 
walls, still painted the same old exquisite shade: of 
salmon pink it has always worn, and the sweep of the 
hospitable gambrel, are still otal going miles to see. 

Many of the old inns, like the Wayside, are sill 
doing a thriving business eight or nine months of the 
year, due to the motoring craze which is becoming 
popular again this fall. It really is great fun to drive 
through the brisk, snappy air of late autumn or 
early spring, or even through any air at all seasons, 
and find eoiked chickens and candied sweet potatoes 
awaiting one. Some places they let you put the bottle 
right on the table, but mostly, on arrival, one has to 
sneak out behind the shed where they keep the harrows 
and the plow shares and say, “Here’s how!” to the 
astonished cows. Not like the old days when they 
had real parties in these hallowed halls, beginning at 
two o'clock in the afternoon and lasting until break- 
fast time the next morning. Feasting and square 
dances and hard cider spiked with New England rum, 
and a bit of bundling perhaps, if the old records may 
be trusted. But dear me! here’s the space all used 
up before the story’s scarcely begun. 
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Modern Heating Methods 


A Discussion of Recent Advances in the Industry 


and Their Reflection in Building Design of Today 


By Harold L. Alt 


Editor’s Note:—T'he items covered in this discussion are limited to those which have been on the market and in use 


for a sufficient length of time so that the author, an active and well known heating engineer, is fully posted as to their 


practicability and satisfactory operation, at least in some degree under actual operating conditions. 


J ery recent deve. *> 


opments, such, for example, as the new complete oil-burner-boiler unit now being made by several leading manufac- 
j 


turers, are not covered since the author does not feel that he can yet give an authoritative opinion, based on experience, 


1s to their merits. 


remendous strides in have been made 


during the last decade 


heating 
which practically includes 

all the time intervening since the great war owing 
to the fact that, although the armistice was signed No- 
vember 11, 1918, it was some time before factories and 
personnel could be brought back to a peace time standard 
and still further time had to elapse before new and im- 
proved equipment could be manufactured and placed on 
the market. By 1922 the influx of new and improved 
designs was well under way and has continued, in almost 
uninterrupted flow, from that time until the present with 
the likelihood of extending indefinitely into the future. 
This is largely owing to the keener competition now exist- 
ing due to the depression which has taken heavy toll of 
the building industry in the last three years including not 
only the industry but architects, engineers, railroads which 
transport the material and, in fact, reaching into every 
channel of American Along with the others, 
the manufacturers of heating materials and devices have 
been just as hard hit and have reacted by turning some of 


business. 


their surplus energy to developing improved designs. 

Now that all indications point to a gradual resumption 
of the normal flow of business which soon will affect every 
line of endeavor, it behooves one to stop and take stock of 
what the last few years have brought forth, especially of 
those things that are really worthy of notice and deserve 
general adoption in the heating plants of the future. For 
this purpose, the subject will be divided into the three 
general heads of radiation, heating systems, and heat pro- 
effort will be made to summarize the 
major and outstanding features which may be included in 


duction, and an 
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FIGURES 1, 2, AND 3 


an article of this char- 
acter it is impossible, simply because space limitation for- 


each classification. Of course, in 
bids, to note and describe every device which may be well 
worth mention, but we will endeavor to point out the revo- 
lutionary changes and those involving radical departure 
from what might be regarded as former standard practice. 
Direct RapiaTIoNn 

The architect is most intimately concerned with the 
radiator and dislikes the appearance of the common cast 
iron exposed radiator, ordinarily termed a “direct radiator.” 
Shortly after the war the-then-new type of tubular cast 


ir 


m radiator was placed on the market in an effort to 
meet the objections architecturally voiced against the un- 
graceful appearance of the standard co/umn radiator (see 
Figure 1) which up to that time had been practically the 
only type of direct radiator offered outside of the wall 
radiator (see Figure 2) still being used today. Numerous 
advantages were pointed out as assets of the tubular radiatoi 
such as a larger number of small columns giving added sur- 
face, a more artistic design, and so on. Subsequently the 
manufacture of column radiation gradually dropped off 
until it ultimately was discontinued altogether. Today 
the tubular radiator (see Figure 3) may be regarded as 
the standard cast iron radiator although some other de- 
signs such as the flat front radiator, for installation in 
recesses under window sills, and a special type of radia- 
tion resembling tubular but more compact, may be obtained. 

The fact remains, however, that the tubular cast iron 
radiator has lost ground in recent years and that—like 


coal which still is King—heavy inroads have been made on 
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FIGURES 4 AND 5 
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FIGURES 6 AND 7 


its former exclusive territory. ‘This is in spite of the efforts 
made to dress up the cast iron radiator in radiator cabinets, 
to conceal it back of grilles, and whatnot. Evidence of this 
trend lies in the advent of numerous types of cast iron con- 
vectors, usually of fin design, recently placed on the market. 
RapiaToR CABINETS 

One of the first efforts make the cast 

radiator inconspicuous, and as little objectionable as pos- 


made to iron 


sible, consisted of placing such radiators in recesses with one 
This, 
however, was often a very expensive solution owing to 
the cost of providing the recesses, lining and insulating 


or more grilles on the face or in the sill above. 


them, and later supplying grilles to cover the inlets and 
The placing of radiator 
with 


outlets to the concealed radiation. 
built of 
enamel finish and grilles of various designs and styles (see 
Figure 4) did architectural ap- 
pearance of the tubular radiator. 


cabinets on the market, furniture steel, 


much to enhance the 
The fact remained that 
such radiators, although greatly improved in appearance, 
till occupied floor space and often proved to be located 
in undesirable places when the furniture came to be 
this, cabinets 
work, 


placed in the room later. In_ spite of 


till are greatly in favor for certain classes of 
especially when convectors are installed. 
CoNnVECTORS 

\ convector is what formerly was termed an indirect 
radiator. Inasmuch as the major portion of the heat from 
such surfaces finds its way into the room via the convec- 
tion air currents set up across the heater surface and little, 
if any, radiant heat is given off, it is felt that the term 
onvector is more correct and descriptive and this type of 
now is officially so termed. ‘The general con- 
that of a 


is attac hed extended surface of the 


surface 
struction 1s central core, in which steam is 
contained, to which 
“fin” type, the material usually being of copper although 
aluminum, brass, cast iron, and other metals are employed 
in some instances (Figure 5). The convector is placed 
either in a cabinet or a recess, and has the air enter below, 
pass up through the extended surface—where it picks up 
the heat—and issue forth either through a vertical grille 
above the convector or through a horizontal grille placed 
in the cabinet top or window sill above. 

The question may come up as to why the convector 
does not cost just as much to recess as the cast iron radia- 
tor. ‘To this inquiry, answer may be made that the con- 
vector is a much more concentrated type of heating sur- 
face, occupying in many cases only about 40% of the 
area that an equivalent cast iron radiator would, so that it is 
not as costly to recess with this form of heating surface. 
\t the present time non-ferrous radiation is so low in price 


that it is closely competing with cast iron even when the 











FIGURES 8 AND 9 
cost of cabinets is included. Owing to the lesser weight 
involved it is claimed that copper surface heats up more 
quickly but it should not be forgotten that the same thing 
The height of 
the amount of 


holds true when it comes to cooling off. 
will 
the convector manufacturers 


the flue above a convector increase 


heat delivered and most of 
present tables showing the equivalent direct heating sur- 
face for various flue heights. 
Unir Hearers 

The unit heater is distinctly a development of the last 
decade and may be described in general as a concentrated 
bank of heating surface behind which a fan is placed 
to blow the air through the heater. When the fan is not 
running, a small amount of heat will be delivered by the 
heating surface although this is generally so small as not 
to necessitate the cutting off of the steam supply to the 
heater until all artificial heat can be dispensed with. 
Unit heaters are also constructed of the cabinet type with 
filters and humidifying devices and can embody a very 
great amount of heat capacity in a small 
Usually the smaller designs are for mounting at the ceil- 
ing, as shown in Figure 6, but the cabinet designs are more 
frequently set on the floor with elbows on the top to 


\ crv space, 


direct the air delivery in several directions, as indicated 
in Figure Unit heaters are much used in industrial 
installations, shops, and large assembly halls and gym- 
nasiums. ‘There also is another application very fre- 
quently made in cold vestibules where severe incoming 
cold draughts have to be met. 
Unir VENTILATORS 

Closely allied with the unit heater is the unit ventilator, 
in fact a unit heater taking its air supply from the outsid¢ 
may correctly be termed a wait ventilator. ‘The unit 
ventilator, however, usually includes not only a fresh air 
supply but also an arrangement to bypass the air across or 
around the heater so that a tempered supply of air can be 
delivered at all times regardless of the outside air tem- 
perature and in accordance with the temperature demands 
of the room. Frequently air filters of the dry type are 
included with such ventilators and occasionally some means 
of humidifying the air. These ventilator units have been 
adopted to a very considerable extent for school work 
(see Figure 8) and can be obtained in standard sizes to 
deliver 30 cubic feet of air per minute for standard 
pupil-rooms in accordance with the legal requirements. 
For basement use these units are built in ceiling types 
with outside air connections and, in general, have proven 
exceedingly satisfactory. Figure 9 shows a typical design. 

PipE Corrs 

Pipe coils are no longer used to any extent outside of 

certain industrial projects and it is a question whether their 
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[ use is economically 
Y~ justified at all with 

, ae aaa 

ao \ the high cost of 


% labor and the difh- 
4 culty of erection. 
They still have an 
application in 
small skylights 


where one or two 
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pipes can be run 











Bink test around the verti- 
cal walls of the 
skylight between 
the skylight glass 

FIGURE 10 and the sash below 
in the manner 


given in Figure 10, to condensation and_ to 


take 


carried up through 


prey ent 


the heat loss from the glass. The vertical pipe 


a series of superimposed bathrooms 
still prevails in competition apartment house construc- 
tion but is not an economical heating proposition owing to 


the fact that the heat emission cannot be controlled by 
any known method outside of a general control for the 
entire building, or individual manually controlled 


valves on each riser. 


HEATING 





METHODS 


CLosEp Hor WarTer SysTEMs 

The difficulty of placing overhead expansion tanks in 
positions sufficiently elevated above the top of the highest 
radiation, the danger of such tanks freezing during the 
night and boiling during the day when high water temper- 
atures were being carried, led to an effort to use expansion 
tanks 
carried 


located in the basement in which air pressure was 


suficient to force the water into the highest 


radiators. ‘To keep such a tank filled, city water pressure 
is used and the compression of the air in the tank pro- 


tes for the expansion of the water when heated. A 


vic 
relief valve insures the escape of a small amount of water 
if the the and a pres- 


sure reducing valve gives an automatic feed to the sys- 


pressures ever exceed safe limit 
tem so that there is no danger of going dry, nor does the 
system ever have to be filled up by hand except when 
starting up in the fall. the so-called “‘tank-in- 


basement” closed hot water system frequently installed in 


Such is 


residences where hot water heating is desired. 
Forcep Hor Warerr SysTEMs 

The use of forced hot water systems should be limited 

to installations where the height does not produce exces- 

sive heads in the lower portions. It is only such a type of 

structure which is particularly suited for this method of 

heating but even here there are grave objections, such as 









































SUMMARY the danger of freezing, 

From the above it will damage from leaks, and the 
be observed that the archi- | | cost of operating the circu- 
tect today must be ac- =. ae | | lation pumps—an item of 
quainted with a great deal Tenk- Sepp pa ee no small magnitude. ‘The 
more than direct radiators ] }——_—_—* Return old argument of better tem- 
and that he has not only a —— i: Sie perature control and greater 
selection of several types of at eee economy in fuel consump- 
cast iron and copper. sur- aeaiad || ~Reepocing tion has lost much of its 
faces but also numerous ~$ —cizevieting weight with the coming of 
other devices having partic- FloorZ Beart: nie better temperature control 
ular applications. He systems for steam, and 
should, of course, know the Tank -in- Basement anol Circulator steam systems of proper 

. Hot Water . nae . 

places where such applica- character can give hot water 
tions are unsuitable, It now real competition when tem- 
has become more necessary perature control and econ- 
than ever to be careful in FIGURE 11 omy are the only factors to 


the selection of equipment 
and no one type or device will fit every condition with the 
optimum of desirability. 
HEATING SysTEMS 

Nowhere in heating is a greater diversity shown than 
in the new types of systems which have been developed. 
Up to about 1926 or 1927 there was no question on a 
large installation but that vacuum heating would be in- 
stalled. Occasionally forced hot water was used especialls 
in jobs covering large areas and without much height of 
structure. 
smaller and, occasionally, moderate sized buildings had 


Vapor steam systems for residences and some 


been used even prior to the war but at that time the one- 
pipe steam system had a great popularity which it still 
retains to a considerable extent largely due to the econom- 
ical cost of installation. Gravity hot water systems had 
ome very ardent advocates in some sections of the country 
for residence work and warm air furnaces had, and still 


Now, 


closed hot water systems, tank-in-basement and impelled 


hold, a very strong position in the central states. 


circulation with the aid of mechanical circulating devices 
are the rule. Vacuum systems have been radically modi- 
fied. Let some of the more radical changes in heating 


ystems now be considered. 


be considered. 

Circutaror Hor Warer Sysrems 
The ordinary hot water system of either open tank or 
closed tank variety is much improved by the use of a small 
circulating device in the shape of an impeller installed 
in the circulation lines and operated by motors ranging 
from 1/10th to 2 horsepower according to the size of the 
system. ‘These devices speed up the circulation, rapidly 
rotate the water and increase the boiler efficiency by means 
of the accelerated flow across the boiler heating surfaces, 


They do not fre- 





quire the entire 


water contents of 


the system to be- 


4 


come heated before 
circulation begins 





but, on the con- 











trary, circulation 





may be started as 
soon as the fire is 
lit and an almost 
Avto. Air Valve 


equalized temper- with Air Check 


ature of water is 
circulated 
to all parts of the 


at once 











FIGURE 12 
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FIGURE 13 


ystem. Slightly smaller pipe sizes are permissible and a 
slightly higher average radiator temperature is usually 
secured. The combination of a closed hot water system 


with an impeller or circulator added gives an installation 
greatly superior to the old type gravity system. A typical 
example of a closed system with tank-in-basement and a 
circulating device is indicated in Figure 11. 
OneE-PIPE Graviry STEAM SysTEMS 

One-pipe steam heating has advanced but little in the 
past ten years; there has been a standardization of pipe 
sizes so that less trouble is experienced with such instal- 
lations and an automatic air valve has been placed on the 
market with a check (see Figure 12) so that air after being 
expelled cannot return to the radiator. As a result, systems 
so equipped may be run under a partial negative pressure 
after the air has been initially expelled and can more 
nearly approximate vapor conditions than formerly. Out- 
side of these two items there is little change from the 
original one-pipe steam job put in many years ago. 

Two-pipe Gravity STEAM SysTEMS 

The two-pipe steam system of gravity type is practically 
obsolete and no longer is used to any extent. There are 
many old systems still operating by this method but they 
are gradually being revamped into some other more satis- 
factory scheme of operation such as changing them over 
to vapor, vacuum, or some other more up-to-date method. 
The incon- 
order to 


Ihe same may be said for air line systems. 


venience of operating two radiator valves in 
turn the radiator on and off combined with the difficulties 
experienced with circulation and the back-firing of the 
steam through the return connections had much to do with 


the passing of the two-pipe gravity steam design of 


piping. 
Two-pirpE Vapor STEAM 

Vapor heating still remains a very satisfactory method 
of heating residences and moderate sized buildings where 
something better than the one-pipe steam system is de- 
sired and yet where the operating cost can ill afford to 
carry the electric charge for running a vacuum pump. 
[he primary idea back of vapor design is to expel the 
air from the system by initially raising a steam pressure 
until this is accomplished and then to prevent the return 
and steam is not 
result 


of the air when the fire down 
produced as fast as it is being condensed. As a 


of the reduced amount of steam formed and a continued 


goes 


condensation in the system, a self-induced vacuum—or, 
rather, a partial vacuum—is formed in the system and 
the steam expands under this partial vacuum with a cor- 
The boiler fire 
will continue to produce steam—or vapor—under this 


responding reduction in temperature. 
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partial vacuum with less fire than would be required if no 
vacuum existed on the system and with a corresponding 
reduction in fuel consumption. 

Graduated valves are almost invariably used on such sys- 
tems and an automatic-return-trap, as shown in Figure 13, 
should always be installed to prevent an excess, or unusual, 
steam pressure driving the water out of the boiler due to 
the return being open to the atmosphere. One of the 
beauties of this type of heating is the facility with which 
temperature control of almost any character can be ap- 
plied without difficulty. 


not operate at an actual vacuum but, instead, operate at 


Some types of vapor heating do 


a pressure one or two ounces above the atmosphere; while 
such systems are not strictly vapor systems, they are so 
designated by trade practice and are generally included in 
the broad sense of the term “vapor heating.” ‘There also 
is a One-pipe system of vapor heating on the market which 
has won considerable success. ‘This system employs a spe- 
cial plug cock type of valve on the radiator inlet and a 
special type of air valve on the opposite end of the 
radiator. 
Two-pipE Vacuum Return LINE SysTEM 

In buildings where the luxury of a vacuum pump can 
be afforded, and in practically all work of large character, 
the vacuum system—either in its original form or com- 
bined with various other improvements which later will 
be discussed—forms the backbone of nearly every heating 
design. Occasionally forced hot water will be used espe- 
cially if the structure is low in height and, recently, hot 


build- 


This must be regarded as an 


water with forced circulation was installed in a 
ing of considerable height. 
exceptional job, however, and not by any means forming 
a general practice. In the two-pipe vacuum system, steam 
is delivered to the radiators through a system of steam 
about 2. Ibs., 
gauge—and penetrates the radiator as far as the thermo- 


On the other side of the 


mains at any pressure desired—usualls 
static trap on the return end. 
trap in the return pipe system the vacuum pump con- 
stantly maintains a vacuum fluctuating around 10 inches 
and discharges the air (coming back in the return line) 
to the atmosphere while the condensation is delivered to 
a feed-water-heater, or directly into the boiler, if the 
boiler is one operating under low pressure. Many persons 


do not understand that in a vacuum system there is no 
vacuum on the steam line nor in the radiators; the vacuum 
is actually confined to the return line so long as there is 
steam in the radiators and on the system. 

This system possesses the faculty of being particularly 
suited for the application of the various temperature con- 


trol devices and may be installed with graduated valves 
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on the radiator supplies for manual control if so desired. 
In high buildings no excessive pressure is generated in the 
lower piping and with an overhead-down-feed arrange- 
ment, the return pipe sizes on the lower floors are kept 
down to the minimum. 

FixepD DIFFERENTIAL SYSTEMS 


Although became more a_ standard 
method of heating than perhaps any other type of steam 
system and held an enviable position over a long period of 


time, in 1926 an improved type of vacuum system known 


vacuum systems 


as the fixed-differential system was placed on the market 
as a result of several years of experiment and investigation. 
This system immediately proved a success and has been 
adopted in an increasing number of buildings each year, 
involving as it does not only heating but temperature con- 
trol as well. 
technical details of the system but every architect should 


No attempt will be made here to go into the 


be familiar with the basic principles under which it 
operates. 

In this system the vacuum does penetrate through the 
valve 


radiators and into the steam line due to a control 


placed on the general steam supply line which valve cuts 
accordance with the de- 


building which, of 


down the steam supply in 


mands of the temperature in the 


course, are largely governed by the outside weather con- 
ditions. The vacuum pump is a special pump with a con- 
troller so arranged that whatever the vacuum on the steam 
line, the pump will carry approximately 2” higher vacuum 
14). Asa result, there always 


is a lower pressure in the return than in the steam and this 


on the return (see Figure 


the “fixed differential” 
In very cold weather the system is run as a straight vacuum 


on which the system operates. 
system but, as the temperatures outside rise, the control 
valve on the steam line gradually shuts down, thus supply- 
ing an inadequate amount of steam to fill the system. 
The condensation of the steam in the system, however, 
gives rise to a self-induced vacuum—the same as previously 
lescribed as occurring in the true vapor systems—and 
partial vacuums are produced which may go as high as 
26 inches, if the weather becomes sufficiently mild. 
Special traps are used to function under such vacuums and 
the vacuum pun is so designed that it will continue to 
operate no matter what vacuum is being carried in the 
ystem. The radiator valves are equipped with orifices to 
aid in the proper distribution of the steam. 

The result of this is to reduce the steam temperature 
pproximatels 220° (EF... at 2 bs. 


at the highest point the vacuum reaches. 


from a 
about 125° F. 
Now, the heat emission from a steam radiator is approxi- 
mately proportional to the temperature difference between 
and the air in the 


gauge, down to 


the steam in the radiator room so 





that, on the coldest days, there is a difference of 220° F. 
less 70 F. or 
150° F. while, on 


Orifice_ 
Plate ~) 


the mildest days, 
} 


the difference will 
be only 125” F. 


| less 70 F. or 


a Steam Main 





P) 
—— 











55° F. which in- 


dicates that the 





heat emission 


based on tempera- 





ture 


Plates in Steam Mains 


difference 
Orifice Systems 


alone would drop 
to about 36% of 
maximum. — But, 
besides this, the 
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enormous expansion of the steam under high vacuum pro- 
duces velocities through the radiator orifices which help 
to throttle the radiators so that the control is carried down 


Thus, practically all the temper- 


far below the 36% 


ature control on the building as a whole may be secured by 


line. 


means of the main control valve which may be either 


manually or thermostatically controlled. 

The two great advantages of this system lie in the ad- 
ditional comfort and the fuel savings resultant 
from never having the building overheated. 


same building (with the same occupancy 


secured 
t Tests con- 
ducted on the 
and with the same heating system simply run as straight 
vacuum operation as against differential operation) show 
by test to range from 25% to 40%. The initial cost is 
considerably less than a straight vacuum system with sufh- 
cient thermostatic control to secure the same economy and 
the simplicity is very manifest. 
ORIFICE SYSTEMS 
Shortly after the fixed differential system was placed 
on the market orifice systems were designed in an effort 
to duplicate the results obtained with fixed differential. 
Some of these systems use radiator traps and some do not; 
some require a vacuum pump and others dispense with the 
pump altogether. The basic principle on which they are 
designed is that the steam flow through an orifice will go 
up to a certain velocity and then will not increase mate- 
If the outlet pressure on an 
flow 


rially beyond this velocity. 


orifice 1s 


through the orifice will be less than the maximum, gradu- 


58% or over of the inlet pressure, the 


ating down to zero when the two pressures are equal. On 


the other hand, if the outlet pressure on the orifice is 


less than 58% of the inlet pressure, the velocity through 
the orifice will not be materially increased even though the 


CS 


outlet pressure falls as low as 1%. ‘Therefore any pres- 


sure in the radiator which does not exceed 58% of the 


inlet pressure will give a constant—or practically con- 
stant—velocity through the orifice. Orifices are installed 
on the mains in some instances as shown in Figure 15. 


As the volume of steam changes with the pressure, it 
follows that almost any quantity of steam can be delivered 
through a given orifice by simply changing the inlet pres- 
This is 
pressure being used when cold weather is attained and the 
orifice made of just sufficient size to allow the radiator 


to receive its full quota of steam at the highest pressure 


sure. what is done in the orifice systems, a high 


to be used. 
remains unchanged but, owing to the greater volume of 


As soon as this pressure is dropped, the velocity 


steam to be passed at the lower pressure, the weight of 
steam delivered is less and the radiator is partially starved, 
giving off only a portion of its full amount of heat. 
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] 


One of the most successful of these systems employs 


a special control with a thermostat on the roof and an- 


ther in the 


building so that the pressure is governed by 


a mixed action of the two thermostats. This system 1s 
not recommended for systems under 10,000 sq. ft. of sur- 
face and is somewhat more costly than fixed differential. 


It ha sufhcient numbe 


ing types ot 


not yet been installed in a r of vary- 


buildings to state with any positiveness just 


what may be ex} a pone it, although it seems that it 
may have some very goo sibilities 


"TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 


In no branch of heating has there been greater progre 


than in the various automatic temperature and safety con- 


developed wit hin recent years. The 


trol which have be n 


well known systems of pneumatic control are still as strong 


as ever but a host of new controls, ane of the 
These started 


motor to open and 


have been developed. with 


electric type, 
t he ( )] d € lecti ic 
close the di 


control operating a 


aughts on a coal fired boiler (sometimes with 


a clock for opening up in the morning) and have pro- 


: 
gressed to a point wher« almost anything that can be done 


} 
pneumatically can also be done elect trically. Oil and gas 
fired 


] 


Du ness an d 


. here wurst 
gave a great impetus to the electric control 


stackstats, 


bole I 


aquastats, pressurestats, thermostats, 


and motor-operated-valves have resulted. A typical auto- 
matic control installation for oil or gas fired boilers 1 


given in Figure 16. 


l'emperature control may bx divided into two general 


being “general controls” and “‘indi- 


classifications thes« 


vidual controls.” controls is meant contro] 


a building, as a whol 


meant those handling the 


handling the building, or section of 


ind by individual controls 1s 


lagi unit, or radiator. There are many designs, for ex- 
] 1 control 


me le. of the self-contained thermostatic radiator 


alve which is attached to the radiator in place of th« 


eaten hand valve and, when so attached, automatically 


for which it is set. “Then 


building 


maintains the room temperatur¢ 


there are the general controls which operate the 


a unit, usually from the boiler, or else control] the build- 
ng in sections, such as occurs with motorized-valves placed 
on certain mains feeding the sections to be controlled. 


\mong which the architect most fre- 


] 


the controls with 
l come into contact might 


A 
i 


tuently wi be mentioned: 


Ihe room thermostat, controlling the tempera- 


ture of the room or house by the temperature of 


the air surrounding the thermostat 
| 


a 1 ] A » 
he aquastat, us on hot water boilers to pre- 


vent the water temperature going above the safe 


Oo 


C, Ihe pressurestat, used on steam boilers to pre- 
} th pressure 2 )] ng above t h e sare ] Imit. 
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d. The stackstat, 
of oil 
burner oil if the 


which is used in the smokepipe 
turns off the 
stack does not heat up within a 
given time after the ignition is supposed to have 
taken place. 


fired boilers and which 


e. ‘The motorized valve, which opens and closes in 


response to the electric impulses from the ther- 
mostat. 

f. Phe 
ated thermostat controlling a motor in steps from 


potentiometer, which is an electric gradu- 


full open to full closed. 


These are only a few of the most common and the 


designs and types are legion. Each manufacturer has his 


own mechanisms and devices which he applies to the 


best method is 
direct and let 


different Cases and the 
lem to him 


hand the prob- 
him work out what he would 
recommend. 

Then there are the heating systems which have auto- 
matic control incorporated as 
differential 


utilize what is commonly 


an integral part of the system 
Many 


“on-and- 


such as the fixed and orifice systems. 


team jobs termed the 


off’? control where a clock actuated mechanism turns the 


steam on the building for greater periods with a shorter 


time of cut-off in colder weather and on for shorter 


periods with a longer time of cut-off in milder weather. 
Controls 


thermostat of some 


for unit heaters usually consist simply of a 
character which stops the motor when 


the surrounding atmosphere has reached the desired tem- 


perature; the heat emitted by the heater when fan is not 


running normally is not sufficient to overheat the space 


in which the heater is located until outside conditions 


} 


become warm to permit the closing off of the 


which, of 


enough 


steam supply entirely course, automatically 


shuts down the radiator. 
heaters are lo- 


Conditions occasionally arise where the 


cated basements where, at times, considerable heat may 


be generated in certain sections yet where it would be im- 
possible to shut off the steam supply to the other portions, 
able to shut 


in the overheated sections, 


down the radia- 
Under 


duplicate control is provided for the 


thus making it desirable to be 


tors, as well as the fans, 


such conditions a 


heater, one portion of which first shuts down the fan and 


the other portion of which later closes off the steam supply 


to the heater if the temperature in the room continues to 


Nnecrease, 


On unit ventilators for schoolhouse work the control 


must be arranged to suit the t ype of ventilator used; for 


example these units may be equip ped cither with a mixing 


damper, which bypasses the air across the heating surface 


in accordance with the demands of the room temperature, 


or the mixing damper may be omitted and the heater di- 
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FIGURE 19 
vided into two sections one set above the other. ‘The lowet 
section acts as a tempering coil and delivers air to the class- 


: “er 
room at a temperature never less than 60° F. while the 





second section comes into service and heats the 


higher temperature when the temperature in the classroom 
Recirculation should be pro- 


econ- 


is below the desired point. 


vided for in both types of ventilator on the 
omy in heating up, although many school building 


radiators whicl 


equipped both with ventilators and with 
are entirely independent. The function of the direct 
radiators in these cases is to bring the room up to tem- 
perature and to hold it there, either with or without occu- 


pancy. The function of the unit is to ventilate the room 


The fact remains, however, that 


heated up 


only W hen it is occupied, 


with this arrangement, the room can be 


quickly 


holidays, if the ventilating units are equipped with re- 


even 
more on Monday mornings, and mornings aftet 
circulation dampers. 

Now as to the matter of control; the units with bypass 
dampers are generally controlled by two thermostats, or 
by one thermostat with the so-called “‘step-action.”” With 
the two thermostats, one thermostat controls the bypa 


or mixing, damper so as to throw on entirely cold air a 


the temperature in the room rises; the second thermo- 
stat cuts off the heater in the unit if the temperature con- 
tinues to rise above the point where the damper is supply- 
ing entirely unheated air. With the single “step-action” 
control, one thermostat first throws the damper to entirely 
cold air and later cuts off the heater. With the two-part 
heater rig the first heater is in service at all times unless 
the room temperature goes above normal and the second 
heater comes into play only when the room temperature 1 
below normal. Either two thermostats or the “‘step-action” 


thermostat may be used for this control. The recircula- 


tion dampers are best arranged with a manual control in 
1 be 


the boiler or engineer’s room so that all units ca 
thrown onto recirculation before class time in the morn- 
ing and each unit then may be started up by throwing in 
the electric switches controlling the circuits on which the 
Later, at 9:00 A. M., the re- 
circulation dampers can all be thrown over to fresh air by 
the custodian, or janitor, with the assurance that no heat 


unit motors are placed. 


has been wasted in ventilating empty rooms. 


The addition of one or more direct radiators in con- 
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junction with the ventilating units adds somewhat to the 
noe : F . : 
complication of the automatic control but is most easily 


provided for by putting the direct radiators on a control 
‘ 


hat will open them whenever the temperature in the room 


falls to 65° F. and closes them whenever the temperature 
rises to 67° F. so that the radiator comes in and _ boost 


the temperature whenever the unit alone can not keep the 


room up to the proper degree. The exact degree at W hic h 
each _ installation 
parties concerned, but the 


" ’ . 
the thermostats are set 


» ? 
ideas of the 


developed on 


to meet the 


gen- 


eral principle—that the unit takes all the heating and 


ventilating load up to the limit of its capacity and that the 


direct radiator comes in only when the unit is unable to 


maintain desired—is seldom deviated from. 


Such 


t¢ Mpe rature 


combination arrangements result in a considerabl 


economy 1n electri power owing to it not being necessary 


, ; ; : 
to operate the units when only heat is required which, of 
course, covers al] times when the room is unoccupied. 


SUMMARY 


hus it will be seen that, as far as heating systems are 
concerned, the greatest advance in the one-pipe steam sys- 


ed automatic air valve, in hot water heat- 


system and the mechanical circulator, in 


n vacuum heat- 


automatic return trap, 


ing the fixed differential, in automatic control the elec- 


tric systems for purely separate controls and the fixed 
lifferential system for combined control and_ heating. 
Chere may be some who would attribute certain other 
ems as deserving prominence perhaps, they do, but 
the above covers the outstanding and principal high spots 
as seen from the designer’s standpoint. 


HEA 


In the production of heat, radical innovations have come 


) 
PRODUCTION 


tav; oil fired and gas fired boilers, stoker boilers for 


domestic use, and street steam, are probably the most im- 


portant. ‘There are two distinct reasons why the changes 
production have been brought forth; one is econ- 


other convenience and cleanliness. For 


widespread effort to get away from 


large size anthracite coal simply on account of the high 


pe Raa 
fuel. Substitutes of smaller sizes, or of 


Eta eunnin ] sania hie ‘e adopted 
Ditumimnous coal, usuallV are adopted. 


Then there is the 
7 


individual generally well-to-do, or fairly so, who doesn’t 


want to mess around with coal and ashes or who objects 
o his wife having to stoke a fire while he is away during 
he day or on long trips. Such people usually go to oil o1 

ometimes-—gas. While there is considerable variation 
in different localities, it may be roughly considered that 


: } a Laer . “1 : 
in the ordinary case oil with coal 
»} 


about 


compares economically 


when coal $9.00 to $10.00 per ton. So it will 


be evident that a stoker with small coal will be able to 
turn out 
fuel bill 


le than 


a yearly 





omewhat 


ween | 









but an ordinary aiken Wahic’ hiiay 
grate with large 5 
| . ako ‘ ] . £ 
anthracite coa isn eae an -To HW Tank 
likely to have an | Copper 
a : 
annual fuel bill in | 
excess ot o1] Gas | ‘o Maids $ Pe From H.W. Tank 
unless it 1s nat- | 
ural ga ilway 
has a high rate | 
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compared to th 
heat delivered and 
should 


careful 





the owner 


ecure FIGURE 20 
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estimates as to the probable annual gas bill before com- 
mitting himself. 

STREET STEAM 
] building today, in districts where 


arge 


Ihe ordinary 
steam is available, almost without exception utilizes 
When this is done the cost of a boiler room 


and chimney is eliminated, the floor space which would 


street 
this ser\ 1¢ ae 
be rented and produce an 


be occupied by the chimney can 


income, while the boiler room space often very conven- 


iently can be utilized for storage or even may not be 


excavated at all. The nervousness about building a large 
kyscraper without a chimney has largely disappeared and 
it is interesting to note that the United States Govern- 
ment recently contracted for all the Federal buildings in 
New York City to us« 

In this type of heat production exists the paradox of 


treet steam service. 
there not being any heat produced. ‘The company brings 
in a main delivering steam somewhere around 100 Ibs. 
pressure and the owner simply connects onto the end of 
this main beyond the meters and carries the piping from 
The 


exchanger of some 


this point on through the building. returns are 


pumped through a cooling coil or heat 


ort and delivered to the sewer at less than 100° F. In 
case the owner has any use for this water it is all his to 
use but in most instances it simply is allowed to run to 


The advantages of this means of heat supply are 
many; all coal, oil, dust, noise, and smoke are immediately 
eliminated; the owner has 
1 pl 


against the building; and 


no responsibility in operating 
there is no plant depreciation to be charged up 
Oh, yes, it costs a little 


ant; 
Oo on. 
more 


than to generate your own steam even when all the 
13: 


items of the building steam plant are considered, but the 


onvenience is felt by many to be well worth the price. 
Coa. FirEp PLANTs 
The coal fired plant still is king in economy, smoke has 


n eliminated, and mechanical coal and ash handling 


reduce the labor down to a level where further reduction 
becomes impossible. The coal-burning plant as designed 
today is frequently made as so-called “one-man” plant. 
[hat is to say the whole plant can be operated by one 
man with less labor than four or five men would have 
had to produce in the old days. This is accomplished by 
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storing the coal in 
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which it is 
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from 
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FIGURE 22 
parts of 
the bunker are accomplished either by a bucket conveyor 
and belt or by a skip hoist. 
Ashes are removed by means of a scraper and elevator 


or some kind of steam jet ash conveyor. Sometimes the ash 


is raked out into a small ash car which runs down a short 
length of industrial track and dumps into the conveyor or 
skip hoist. No longer is the coal-fired plant a back-break- 
ing, heart-breaking, filthy, dusty job. And this brings 
up the question of stokers. 
STOKERS 

Stokers have been in use in large power and steam plants 
for a great many years but it is only within the past six 
or seven years that they have begun to be built for smaller 
They 


roughly grouped into underfeed, overfeed, and chain grate 


size jobs and even for domestic service. may be 


types. They may be steam or electric operated although 
most of the smaller sizes are electric driven. ‘The under- 
feed stoker can burn almost any material that is combus- 
tible and pushes the material in at the bottom with the 
fire on the top burning downward. The ashes are fre- 
quently spilled from dumping grates, located on each side, 
into a pit from which they are removed by hand or in 
one of the ways previously described. Most stokers em- 
ploy fans for forced draft. 

The overfeed stoker delivers the fuel on the top of 
the fire, gradually pushing toward the rear as it is con- 
sumed; the chain grate carries the fuel into the furnace 
supported on a link mesh gradually moving toward the 
rear so that, by the time the fuel and 
turned to ash, it is dropped off of the end of the stoker. 
The chain grate is used almost exclusively for anthracite 


has burned out 


coal and is somewhat more expensive in first cost than 
some of the others. ‘The stokers can be provided with auto- 
matic controls which are actuated by the steam pressure 
and speed up or slow down in accordance with the rise 
and fall of the pressure within very narrow limits. 

The small domestic stoker is equipped with an ab- 
normally large hopper so that it can be filled up to last for 
a considerable length of time and, after this is once done, 
the stoker will automatically function until the supply 
of fuel is exhausted. So it will be seen that stokers too 
have gone to college and obtained a diploma for con- 
venience and economy. 

PULVERIZED CoAL 

Stokers at present are suffering from a rather keen 
competition offered by powdered coal installations. For- 
merly the pulverized fuel plant was a very expensive 
article and, just on account of the first cost, was limited 
to use by large utility companies and similar installations. 
With the advent of the single mill per boiler the pulver- 
ized fuel people began making installations as low as 150 














MODERN 


horsepower and applying this method of firing even to 
existing boilers which had previously been using hand 
fired grates or other method. The procedure 
is to construct a mill (or grinder) and blower of sufh- 
to operate the boiler at the rating desired 
with the boiler where a burner 
Coal is fed into the mill 
Thus there is no 


some 


cient capacity 
and to connect this mill 
is located in the furnace. 
from an overhead bunker by gravity. 
storage of pulverized fuel, no danger of explosion, and 
about 5% 
The 
degree. 
for a horizontal return tubular boiler. 

On 


distinctly a 


can be had from the boiler. 


stokers to a 


greater efficiency 
likely to exceed that of 


See the typical installation shown in Figure 18 


- 1 
first cost small 


BURNERS 


Oil burners are of the last ten years 
sufficient 


: ayaa : : 
experimental work and with inadequate safety and contro! 


product 


and originally were put on the market without 


device The burners were soon improved, however, and 


the control people solved the other item in such a manne! 


that oil burners today may be considered as quite safe and 


ec 
entirely satisfactory. T hey require only about 2/3 of the 
They should be 


an oil as consistent with 


chimney area necessary for coal. capal 


of burning as a burner 


characteristics, on the ground that the light oils are 


heavy 
more 
Btu contained than the heavier grades, 
ye full automatic; that is, pressure, ignition, oil 
burner should all function without human 
stackstat is an important item which should 
never be omitted. 


expensive for the 
and should | 


valves, and 


agency. ‘The 


dence can be supplied for a very mod- 


erate price with an oil burner installation complete, includ- 
ing tank, applied to an existing boiler. All boilers, 
ever, are not suitable for oil burners of all types, the gen- 


characteristic desirable being a 


The ordinary resi 
how- 


eral flue travel such 


long 
as is offered by the ordinary steel firebox boiler. A reason- 
ably sized tank 


contents 1s a necessity tor 


storage with a proper indicator of the 
2 proper oil burner job. 'f too 
ed, frequent refillings will be 
that the 


gallons of oil per 


é 


radiation installed. ‘This 


small a storage tank is us 


necessary and it has been found ordinary resi- 


ence uses about 3 season per square 


f steam would work out 
ittle over 3/5 as square foot of hot water 
é Seis 

idea of the number of fillings 


much per 


] 
radiation and from this some 


per season can be obtained if the approximate amount of 


heating surface is known. 


STEEL REsIDENCE BoILErRs 
The oil 


levelopment of the 


, \ ; ; ie 
Nas been largel ly responsible {01 the 
“hese 


secured in s1z« 


burner 


steel house-heating boiler. 


boilers are of the firebox type and may be 
dence but hardly 


to suit the ordinary res} small enough for 


They 


no cracked sections, and will fit 


1 5 - 7 
bungalow. have the advantage of a comparatively 


1 ° 7 
long flue travel, in long 


narrow spaces where the ordinary cast iron boiler would be 
} ) 
Boilers with copper tubes also are on 


severely crowded. 


the market with the claim of high efficiency, no corro- 
sion, They 
either oil or gas but usually are 


than the steel boiler of equal 


and smaller tubes. re especially suitable for 
aaa 


ca paci ty. 


more expensive 
Gas HEATING 
Heating with common in 
localities; it is recommended that houses be insulated by 
some means when this type of Boilers 
should be of high efficiency and specially constructed for 
gas use. The vent should not be connected direct to the 
chimney but must have an interceptor to break the draft 
as gas fired boilers do not require any draft at all. 
ire excellent where a proper height of 


gas is becoming quite some 


heat is employed. 


They 


chimney cannot 
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METHODS 

The ordinary residence can be equipped with 
a cost ranging from $300 to $600 a 
control to be supplied. 


be obtained. 
a gas fired boiler at 
there is no tank and 
Usually 
in the case of 
gas line is all that is required, although room th 
control can be added to this if 

Manufactured weather by means of a special apparatus 
heats, and humidifies the air passing through 


very little 


a pressurestat in the case of steam, or an aquastat 


water, connected to a solenoid valve in the 
ermostatic 


desired. 


which cleans, 
the equipment is another innovation of comparative recent 
this treated 
means of a fan and a portion of 
Figure 19). It is gas fired 
upposed to be very, very close to an ideal method of 
no cooling Is In- 


delivering the air into the 


vintage, device 


1 


rooms by recirculating 


the air from the house (see 


and is s 


heating and air conditioning. Of course 


volved but this can be added by installing a refrigeration 


machine and arranging to cool the air instead of heat- 
ing it. 

Gas heating expensive especial] in localities where 
manufactured gas at the ordinary rates is encountered. 


Where natural gas is available, however, it will compete 


2g 
favorably with coal. This is the reason that house in- 
sulation is almost obligatory in such cases in order to 
reduce the heat demand as much as possible There 


are many types of insulation on the market, some of 


vhich are 
flake 


between the 


| 1 
which may others of 


applied dry and 


applied wet. In existing structures only dry or 


insulation is practical, this being introduced 


sheathing and the lath and plaster by opening strips along 


th -aylin nd 
tne celing ana 


} 


pouring the spaces full. Similar insula- 


tion is introduced between the attic floor joists by remov- 
ae 
ing attic floor boards at frequent intervals if any attic 


floor exists. Of course in new 
lating method 


construction any good insu- 


may be used—cork, zigzag felt and many 


others. Cellular concrete also has high heat resistance. 
THe Inpirecr HEaTerR 
An entirely new method of heating hot water from the 


main steam boiler has been made possible by the develop- 


ment of the indirect type of heater. This consists essen- 


t 
ts 
] 
I 


ally of a shell, inside of which i placed a spiral copper 
coil, the shell being connected to the boiler with supply 
and return pipes and the coil being connected to the hot 


water storage tank with the usual circulation connections as 


shown in Figure 20. ‘The result of this arrangement 
that there an exchange of heat between the boiler water 
| the watel within the coil whereby the coil water ?s 
heated and flows up into the storage tank. These indirect 
heaters have the distinct advantage of never boiling the 


é 


tank and 





storage their capacity does 
boiler fire as is 
Incidentally 
securing of a summer supply 
without the use of 
another heating apparatus when the main heating sy 


closed down. 


intenseness of the 
likely to occur with a coil in the fire box. 
they have made practical the 
boiler 


water from the main 


stem 1s 


WATER 

an oil fired steam 
plac ed 
and connected up to the 
manner with 


SUMMER Hor 
the case of boiler one 
on the side of the 


storage tank 


. — 
For example, in 


yy more indirect heaters are 


boiler in the usual 


the ordinary automatic controls on the boiler 


dition, an installed set 
160~ F. and a switch 


and to 


for winter use. In ad aquastat is 
the winter 
the aquastat is provided as illus- 
During the winter 
the burner is as usual and 
the medium of the 


at about to throw oft 


contro] throw on 
trated in Figure 21. the operation of 
suppli 
heaters. As 


hot water is ed through 


indirect 


soon as warm 
weather arrives the switch is thrown and the boiler goes 


on to the 


7 | 


uquastat control 


which opens up the oil burner 

















PEN CI. (ROecNasS 
whenever the boiler water temperature reaches 160° F. 
Of course the heater does not generate quite the same 


in the boiler as it will 
220° F. but it must be 


160” F. 
during the winter with 212” F. to 
that the water to be heated 


amount of hot water with 
remembered in summer does 
winter- 

which largely compensates for the difference. Another 
method is so to arrange the controls that the aquastat will 
take 


boiler water reaches 


not come in at such a low temperature as in 


control of the boiler whenever the 
160 F. or 


the room thermostat and boiler pressurestat on all the time. 


automatically 
thereabouts and to leave 


Then, in a sudden cold snap the boiler automatically makes 
team without manual resetting of the controls, 
Pipi 


The materials used for piping in heating systems have 


MATERIALS 


undergone but little change outside of the matter of 


copper. Considerable residence work is now being done 
with copper tubing made up with special fittings, either 
sweated to the tube, or with the tube flanged over so as to 
form a sort of union joint somewhat similar in idea to the 


Van Stone joint. Copper bearing steel pipe also 1s being 
used on some quite important work with the idea of secur- 
i to corrosion, This is simply stee] 


ing greater resistance 


ipe containing not less than 2/10ths of 1% and not over 
35/100ths of 1% of 


In some cases, on the monumental type of building, 


— 


CC ypper. 


being taken of the low price of copper to use 
pipe (83% 


radiator outlet to a point where the return line becomes 


advantage 


red brass copper) on all returns from the 


exposed and accessible for replacement where copper bear- 
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ing steel or wrought iron pipe is substituted. This is felt 
to give the maximum assurance against corrosion troubles 
in concealed locations and usually, when the return reaches 
an exposed position, it is a somewhat larger size of pipe 
with a correspondingly heavier shell so that corrosion 1s 
less likely to become serious in a comparatively short time. 
WELDING 

Welding has stepped into the picture with a vengeance 
during the past few years. Nearly all of the low pressure 
steel heating boilers are electro-welded in the shop and 
some are acetylene welded right on the job when neces- 
It is diff- 


cult to say as much for acetylene welding on pipe in the 


sary. The results have been very satisfactory. 
field; expert welders are scarce and the supply is limited; 
certain joints are very difficult to make by means of weld- 
ing. The government, on Federal buildings, is permitting 
welding down as far as 24% inch size of pipe but only 
time will prove whether the weld will last as long as the 
pipe, even though it may be stronger than the pipe 
when made. 
welding is permitted and several manufacturers now pro- 
duce a line of fittings particularly designed for this pur- 
pose (see Figure 22). The principal things to look out 


Special welding fittings should be used when 


for on a welding job are defective work by incompetent 
welders, icicles inside the joint, and misaligning of the 
straight pipe due to contraction of the last portion of the 
circumference to be welded, all of which can be guarded 
against by proper supervision. In spite of these hazards, 
welding is making great strides and some saving in cost is 


claimed for work made up in this manner. 
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Comparative Details—Group 3 


Radiator Enclosures 


Prepared for Pencil Points by Courtesy of the New York 


Architects Emergency Unemployment Committee 


Drawings by Paul F. Zeidler from Data Supplied by the Architects 
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The Come-back 


A Further Reply to Mr. Yaeger 


By An Ex-Draftsman 


hat was a good one! A “corker!” Yes, sir! Being 
human, we all no doubt have had the ‘“‘similar ex- 
which Mr. Roland Yaeger refers to in 


his interesting article, ““Can Some Architect Answer This 


perience” 


One,” published in October issue of PENctL Pornrs. 

Mr. Yaeger certainly put the finger on the boys, though 
he states the facts very mildly compared to the experience 
of some draftsman under the driving lash of the specu- 
lative building companies—especially those in the South 
and Southwest, where small wooden houses can be thrown 
together easily and quickly without great cost, and shoved 
off on the public with a maximum of speed and profit. 

Of course, we have been warned of what the under- 
mining and demoralizing principles of the unscrupulous 
contractors and the speculative buildérs do for the archi- 
tectural ethics of a young draftsman just out of school, to 
say nothing of their effect on the legitimate practice of 
good architecture. or the future architectural beauty and 
taste of our country. 

But . . . . draftsmen have to eat, don’t they? What 
draftsman is going to think of ethics when every week he 
Not many! No, sir! 
Especially when the belt is already in the last one. | 
know I didn’t. 
count of two years (September, 1927, to September, 1929) 


takes in his belt another notch? 
I took the plunge and went down for the 
never once getting my breath after the first leap. I’m on 
the come-back now with plenty of time on hand. 

I’m not the architect upon whom Mr. Yaeger calls to 
“answer this one”; neither am I the experienced man in 
the practice of architecture, but, being one of the many 
victims of the speculative builder I believe I am_ well 
qualified to give some first-hand information. 

On a memorable day in 1926 I came, with many others, 
out of school—a budding architect with high ideals and 
One year later, after doing all the things Mr. 
Yaeger mentions in his article—after the battle, and with 
the old belt in that last hole—what do you think Ah! | 
found a job. Know that glorious feeling! 
do! We all know it. 


But alas, it was in the quicksands of a speculative build- 


dreams. 


You bet vou 


ing company’s “free plan office,’ where the harder you 
try to reach for the life-saving principles of good design 
the deeper you sink into the disreputed mire of the specu- 
lative system. Nevertheless, it means relieving some of 
the strain on the old belt; therefore, one is always glad of 
the job. 

However, no draftsman 
touched with the true beauty or the inspiring ideals and 


whose soul has ever been 


standards of this magnificent profession of architecture 
could ever hope to maintain, or to feel that he is maintain- 
ing, these high ideals under working conditions such as 
he is subjected to in a free plan office—where plans and 
specifications are knocked out, whipped into shape with 
mechanical regularity and at a speed of one every two hours 
(or perhaps in less time) depending on the number of 
plans that the contractors and salesman need for that day. 

Thumb-nail sketches would come in through the con- 
tractors and “thigh pressure salesman” of the “‘hot shot 


advertising department.” They would be handed over 
to the robot draftsman to work into 14” scale floor plans 
and one elevation—nothing more. ‘The elevations had 
to be something catchy for the salesman “to get the job.” 

“Get the job!” Anything to get the prospect’s name 
on the “dotted line” is the sole idea of hundreds of con- 
tractors and builders throughout this country. The “free 
plan service”? is nothing more than a bait for the hook. 

Another little trick of the speculative builder that leaves 
a nasty taste in the mouth of a self-respecting draftsman 
is to draw small floor plans and then make the elevations 
at 14” seale. Yet another is to show outside dimensions 
for room sizes to hoodwink unsuspecting and ignorant 
people into believing they are getting a much larger house 
for their money. 

Little wonder that young draftsmen fresh from college, 
with the principles of a beautiful art imbedded in their 
minds, finally go on the rocks under the influence of such 
an atmosphere where everything is haywire. These drafts- 
men not only feel, but they know, they are not upholding 
the principles of the architectural profession. For them 
the question is: “What’s to be done about it?” 

It’s not so much the putting of new blood into them as 
it is of getting the speculative and speed bugs out of their 
brain. It is these destructive bugs that eat at their morals 

—undermine their draftsmanship. If they are to rid them- 
selves of these bugs and stage a come-back to the high 
standards of a legitimate architectural draftsman—to the 
ethics of those great men who have taught them archi- 
tecture—they will, no doubt, be obliged to cut them- 
selves free from such offices with their depressing influ- 
ence and climb slowly back to the pedestal of high ideals 
which they so valiantly hope to maintain throughout their 
professional career. 

Having closed the door of the speculator’s office behind 
Round them 
up anywhere, touch friend carpenter or the contractor 
himself for them, and set up vour own drafting board for 
Create a studio in any old 


one, it is time to gallop out the old horses. 


some real intensive study. 
corner of the boarding house, at home in the attic, or out 
in the garage. It makes no difference where, but study, 
and forget the speculator. 

The disillusioned man must study and draw the things 
he loved so well in his last year of college. He must do 
free-hand work, preliminary sketches, pen and pencil draw- 
ings, colored renderings, perspectives, full-size details, lots 
of interior and exterior details. He must spend plenty of 
time on all drawings. He must not rush, but must take 
it eayy—if he wants to get the speculative speed bug out 
of his mind. ‘To go in for competitions, free lancing, 
or night school work will help a man to snap out of it. 

There’s nothing like hard work to help one to forget 
and rebuild one’s confidence—the belief in one’s ability to 
do things. Once this is accomplished a fellow is well on 
the road to a successful come-back. 

Up! On your toes, boys! Be ready for that great day 
that will mark the recovery of all the building trades and 
industries—for it will surely come again. 
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Trends of the Building Industry 


A Talk to the Producers’ Council 
at their Ninth Semiannual Meeting, November 1, 1932 


By Rolland J. Hamilton* 


t has been suggested that I speak with respect to the 
trend of the building industry. Now, the popular 

definition of the word “trend,” as applied to any 
given thing, is “Where is it going?” but unless there is 
coupled with this the pertinent questions—‘“*Where has it 
been!” and “Where is it now!” the discussion of “trend” 
becomes sheer prophecy and hardly worth while. As 
briefly as possible, therefore, let us consider together cer- 
tain aspects of our industry in broad perspective. 

With all the vaunted progress of mankind, food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter are the trinity of human necessities today 
as conclusively as in the era of the cave man. Those of us 
engaged in the building industry (architects, engineers, 
contractors, building trades, and material men), there- 
fore, rightfully consider that we are dealing with basic 
needs; and that we are producers in the best sense of that 
term. Rather unaccountably, there are those who would 
not question the status of industries supplying food or 
clothing but who rise up today and declare that there 1s 
no place for new building enterprise and question when 
there will be. 
ranks. The root of such ill-advised talk is probably the 


Yes, and there are defeatists in our own 


fact that whereas food and clothing are items of current 
consumption requiring constant replacement, the item of 
shelter, the third member of this family of human neces- 
sities, is a matter of capital investment. In other words, 
the replacement of food and clothing must be immediate; 
whereas the replacement of shelter can be postponed. In 
the midst of a period more acute than ever before expe- 
rienced, the weak-hearted and nonobservant fail to appre- 
ciate that the stream of our business is dammed and not 
dried up; that the demand is piling up but not extinguished 
and that the longer we suffer our present situation the 
greater the force of pent-up requirements. The cycle of 
food replacement is daily; that of clothing is measured 
in months; whereas the cycle of building is equally inex- 
orable but is measured in years. 

Although there are no definite statistics, it is probable 
that the average life of all buildings in this country, past 
That such life is 
not longer is no fault of the buildings, but is predicated 


and present, is approximately forty years. 


on changing human desires, on fires and other calamities, 


economic considerations. There is nothing to 


us then 


and on 
indicate pending change in this situation. Let 
sound the keynote of our observations by asserting that the 
building industry is just as sound today as it has ever been 
in our history; and that never has the public demand for 
new and better buildings of all kinds been more pro- 
nounced than at this 
man connected with this industry should be prepared to 
afirm the integrity of this statement and refuse to be put 
on the defensive with respect to these fundamentals. A 
large industrial corporation recently circulated a question- 
naire among its employees asking how they would choose 


moment. In our opinion, every 


resident, Amertcan Radiator Co. 
*President, A Radiator ( 


to spend their surplus earnings upon the return of pros- 
perity, and of these approximately 15% listed new homes 
as their first desire. (Assume entire population the same! ) 

The year 1925 was the peak of residential construction 
and during that year in 257 cities (constituting probably 
less than 40% of the total population of the country) 
there were erected accommodations for 491,000 families. 
By a steady process this shrank until in 1931 the like figure 
was 98,000 families, with an estimate for 1932 of 65,000 
10 of 
1% to the existing stock of housing accommodations, and 
the cost thereof is probably less than the annual fire loss 
In other words, there are 


families. ‘These 65,000 family units add only 2 


alone in this class of buildings. 
in this country approximately 32,500,000 family units and 
with a normal replacement factor of 2% 
the average requirement without regard to growth of popu- 


lation, is between 800,000 and 900,000 family units per 


pe r annum, 


annum. 
crease in population of probably 11,000,000 and approx- 


During this period since 1925 there was an in- 


imately 7,500,000 marriages. 

The doubting Thomases assert that regardless of these 
statistics the country is full of empty buildings and why 
talk of Leaving aside the fact that it is a good 
thing to talk about building for some time before actu- 


more. 


ally beginning (see any architect!), the implication is 
false. ‘The midsummer National 
tion of Real Estate Boards indicated shortages in single 


report of the Associa- 
family houses in 10% of the cities surveyed, and in spite 
of much doubling up of families, a normal balance of 
supply and demand in 76% of the cities. Six per cent 
of the reporting cities had a shortage of apartment build- 
ings and 66% reported a balanced supply. This means 
that immediately economic betterment ensues, there will 
be a vast unscrambling of the prevailing “doubled up” 


situation, and a shortage of housing space for these 


families. There is little possibility of overemphasis with 
Of lower 
priced city housing we shall speak later, but no one who 


will take the pains really to investigate can doubt that, 


respect to the implications of this statement. 


despite our economic afflictions, there is a present demand 
for such accommodations of really tremendous proportions 
—and at prices which yield a fair return. 

It is frequently stated that the country is not finan- 
cially able to bear the burden implied by statistics of build- 
ing needs. Let us investigate. In the peak year of resi- 
dential building—1925—the total per capita expenditure 
for new housing accommodations was $24, and the total 
per capita expenditure for all classes of buildings (except 
public works and utilities) was $43—this with an esti- 
The truth is 


that even in this peak year of expenditures, the American 


mated national income of $741 per capita. 


people were amply able to afford the small percentage of 
their income dedicated to new construction; and are able 
to do so again. 
can afford as much for the building of their homes as 


Does any one question that our people 
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they can for their automobiles? Yet in 1931 the approxi- 
inate expenditure for new automobiles was $1,407,000,000 
and for new residences was $811,390,000. 

The difficulties of building finance have often obscured 
the real facts pertinent to the foregoing. ‘This problem 
of finance of new buildings fundamentally is a very simple 
one. Funds to supply a capital investment of forty years’ 
duration in any given case are desired at a certain time, and 
what does the owner do? Borrows wherever available 
one-half or two-thirds of the requirements of this forty- 
year investment at a high rate of interest for a short period, 
trusting to luck that the renewal will not come in one of 
those unfortunate periods such as the present when few 
possessors of capital desire to invest it. Why should bonds 
backed by the American home be unmarketable and bonds 
backed by our trunk line railroads sell on a 444% basis? 
Why do the older countries of the world consider the 
home the best of security and people willingly put their 
savings into home securities at low rates of interest for 
periods of time sufficient to permit payment out of cur- 
rent savings, whereas in our great country the small home 
owner begs for the privilege of paying 6% interest plus 
commissions and takes the chance of being unable to renew 
at maturity. It is shocking that over a normal period of 
10 to 15 years for payment, out of savings, of the cost of a 
small home, the owner, even if fortunate enough to renew 
his periodic mortgages, frequently pays over 25% of the 
original cost of the home in penalties, that is, in costs 
For these and other 
In an 


over and above a sound interest rate. 
evils the building industry is far from blameless. 
era when speculation and promotional activity were domi- 
nant, our industry went along with the rest. But let 
us not castigate ourselves to the point of self-deprecation. 
Let those who are without blame cast the first stone—and 
there will be few rocks flying. 

The fact is that over a long period of time real estate 
mortgages have proven an excellent investment as shown 
by the large holdings thereof by our most conservative 
investment The witnessed in these 
abnormal times are no criterion of the past or future. 


institutions, losses 
Rather than yield to an ill-grounded pessimism let us at- 
tain a fresh perspective and use our utmost powers to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the present situation. Buildings well 
designed, honestly built with good materials, and intelli- 
gently adapted to human needs, are the best security in 
the world and immutably money will flow to the financing 
of such structures. If, to attain public confidence neces- 
sary to meet this financing situation, we must for a further 
period see our industry creep rather than run, let us face 
it as bravely as we can with the sure knowledge that money 
is the most fluid of all things and inevitably knocks at 
the door that opens the way to sound and profitable in- 
vestment. And perhaps most of all is the need to carry 
to the American people the message that the building in- 
dustry is not a creature of wild speculation, or unsound 
growth, or of financial fallacies, but represents a basic 
human need; and in its largest single expression, the 
home, is the veritable bulwark of every social system. The 
American home, church, and school are generally lauded as 
the institutions on which our civilization rests; but for 
each unit there must be a building before there is an in- 
stitution, It is regrettable that our financial practices have 
not kept pace with the emotional appeals of these mighty 
torces. 

That an awakening impends is amply implied by cer- 
tain recent developments. October 15, 1932, is one of 
the most important dates in the history of the building 
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industry because it was on that day the new system of 
Federal Home Loan Banks opened for business. 

To the President of the United States must go full 
credit for proposing this measure and for holding before 
the people the pressing public need for its enactment from 
the day the Congress met up to the last day of the session. 
Once advanced, Democrats and Republicans alike joined 
in its support. The passage of that bill and the opening 
of these banks should mark the beginning of a new day 
in American home ownership. 

In the words of President Hoover, ‘To possess one’s own 
home, however small, is the hope of every family in our 
country. That is the American idea, born of an exquisite 
sentiment, nurtured by a long national tradition, and 
proved right by its innumerable practical advantages. 

“Financing of home ownership has not kept pace with 
improvement in design. Almost any other desirable posses- 
sion can be purchased in installments on the basis of 25 
per cent in cash and the balance secured on the property 
and somewhat upon the character of the buyer. A home 
and the home owner are the best credit risks in our country. 
There is no character credit comparable to a family strug- 
gling to own its home. But finance of homes too often 
continues on terms comparable to the credit extended by 
a pawnbroker. The family willing to work, save their 
money, apply the savings to payment for their house is 
not only a sound basis of credit, but a sound basis for the 
nation. Every interest in life ties them to maximum effort 
to succeed. They must have credit upon terms adjusted 
to their little of cash and their much of character.” 

This major addition to the nation’s banking system is 
more than a device to meet the present emergency. It is 
a permanent central core for the financing of home owner- 
ship. As it gets under way it will separate long-term 
borrowing for a home from its present entanglement 
with short-time borrowing for commerce, industry, and 
That alone will do much to cut down hazards 
The new system 


speculation, 
and so cut down home ownership costs. 
will bring a large proportion of all home financing insti- 
tutions under uniform regulations and set up specific and 
sound standards for the making of its own type of home 
mortgage loans. This done, all mortgages which meet 
these standards become readily discountable, or “liquid,” 
just as commercial paper has for years been discountable 
through the Federal Reserve System. 

All properly supervised banks, cooperative banks, build- 
ing and loan associations, homestead associations, and insur- 
ance companies may now borrow money from these banks, 
giving their eligible home mortgages as security. For 
many months such institutions, generally, have been with- 
out funds for mortgage investment. With this new and 
stable source of credit they are, to the degree that they 
employ it, now in a position to make new loans or to 
refinance existing home mortgages. 

As rapidly as it can be drawn into use the new reserve 
system will open a new and stable source of financing to 
families now ready to buy or build their homes. By 
assuring capital of a new degree of safety it will encour- 
age its flow from the money centers to all geographical 
sections of the country, however remote, where there is 
demand for home construction and home ownership. Be- 
cause of the standards of safety which it will enforce for 
its own loans, it will eliminate from them those factors 
of risk which are the largest element of cost. It will, 
therefore, be able to advance money to its member institu- 
tions at a minimum rate of interest. As this gain is passed 
on, the financing cost to the home owner for mortgages 
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of the type eligible for discount should be reduced. 

Again in the words of President Hoover, “The broad 
purpose is to provide for the home owner a comparable 
background of stable credit with that we have already pro- 
vided nationally for the business man through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and for the farmer through the Farm 
Loan Banks and the Intermediate Credit Banks. ‘The 
plan and method is not to engage the new institutions in 
the business of providing direct loans but to give impulse, 
security, and safety, and lower interest rates to the already 
existing institutions—especially the mutual institutions— 
in order that they may extend the fullest measure of credit 
to would-be home owners.” 

In brief, the Home Loan Bank System should accom- 
plish these major objectives: 

1. Relieve 

further 
2. Provide immediate funds for necessary rehabilita- 
tion of existing homes. 
Stabilize future home financing and establish sound 
future basis for the home construction industry. 
4. Most important to all of us, it greatly widens the 
market for materials and labor for the entire build- 


the immediate emergency in preventing 
disastrous liquidation of home mortgages. 


w 


ing industry since these banks make available imme- 
diately $134,000,000 for new mortgages on homes 
and for refinancing present mortgages, and can 
draw potential capital for these purposes as rapidly 
as needed up to $1,600,000,000. ‘This means that, 
after the Home Loan Bank System gets into opera- 
tion, the building industry can expect this bank- 
ing system to provide funds and credit to create 
approximately five billion dollars worth of home 
building and repair work during the next three 
years. The far-reaching effect of this is best ap- 
preciated when it is realized that in the peak year 
of 1925 we spent only one-fourth of this amount 
for single family houses. 

5. This is the best of the future of the 
building industry—next to agriculture the largest 
industry in the country and which in normal times 


assurance 


with its total volume of seven billion dollars, pays 
in normal years, like 1926, the largest American 
wage bill amounting to more than three billion 
dollars, 

The lack heretofore of motivating social sense in our 
country with respect to living accommodations for that 
large proportion of our population with small incomes, 
becomes startlingly apparent when we consider the prob- 
lem of blighted residential areas and slums. We are pay- 
ing the price for the dogma of individualism or what is 
sometimes known as every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost. We take pride in saying that no man, 
woman or child, however unworthy, can be allowed to 
starve; but we have not reached the point of saying that 
families however worthy shall not be permitted to live 
in habitations unfit for human occupancy. It is prob- 
ably an old story to all of you, but worthy of repetition, 
that of 640,000 family units of habitation outlawed in 

very real sense a generation ago in the City of New 
York (commonly known as old Jaw tenements), 525,000 
thereof are still in existence; and toa greater or less degree 
this is true not only in our great cities but in the non- 
irban territory as well. The social conscience of every 
‘ther industrial nation in the world has been invoked by 
he like problem. The United States stands alone in its 

olation. We are not bespeaking the expenditure of pub- 
‘ic funds for this purpose, unless in times ef emergency. 


BUILDING 


INDUSTRY 


An aroused social conscience on the part of the public 
and some straight thinking by the building industry will 
amply care for the problem. And when this comes, for 
it is surely coming, the building industry will have the 
opportunity not only of testing its capacity, but of prov- 
ing that it is a faithful instrumentality for public good. 

The knowledge of this speaker does not suffice for a 
detailed discussion of a phase of this general subject 
which is on the lips of many. What of new materials, 
new methods, a new approach to the problem of build- 
ing that will give the public more for their money, and 
chiefest of all, give to the family of small means—and 
that is the average family—the opportunity for better liv- 
ing quarters whether in multiple story apartments or single 
family dwellings. We make no predictions, but at least 
let it be said that there are those who are dreaming 
dreams and seeing visions. There are those with a 
breadth of view that permits at least a temporary forget- 
ting of precedents. ‘There are those who are willing to 
forget that things have been done in a certain way and 
with certain materials for a long time and are open- 
mindedly searching for new ways and new materials, yes, 
and new design. I beg of you not to misunderstand these 
statements. ‘There is not intended the slightest deroga- 
tion of our industry; but I do appeal for more of the re- 
search spirit, for more tolerance toward new ideas, and 
for a searching of the mind on the part of all of us to the 
make more progress and 
better serve the needs of mankind. 

In al] these plans and aspirations there is requisite a 
unity of effort between the various factors contributing to 
successful construction. Candidly, the building industry 
has not been as “industry conscious” as the common good 
warrants; but that this problem is recognized and that 
substantial progress is being made toward its solution is 
betokened by the organization under whose auspices we 
As a manufacturer of build- 


end that our industry may 


are assembled this evening. 
ing equipment over a long period I have yet to observe an 
authenticated instance of real unfairness on the part of 


a reputable architect or building contractor. Differences 





of opinion—yes; clashing of legitimate self-interest 
Which leads me 


to believe that practically all the friction that does arise 


certainly; but of bad faith not one case. 


between architect, contractor, and material man, comes 
either because one or the other of these factors seeks to 
usurp improper functions in a given case; or just per- 
chance may I whisper because we sometimes for a profit 
seek to beat the game by encouraging those who fall with- 
out the pale of the word “reputable.” But it seldom 
fact the the school of 
experience is that the building industry inherently re- 


quires various factors successfully to serve the public and 


pays; in lesson we learn from 


that only by a recognition hereof and a drawing together 
of these factors into harmonious interest will the public 
be served and ourselves rewarded. 

Much as one might desire to rest on an avowed Op- 
timism with respect to future trend, it would be taking ad- 
vantage of your forbearance as listeners not to say some- 
thing of the immediate trend—in other words of 1933. 
In our opinion the prospects for next year are definitely 
better than the status of 1932 especially as regards resi- 
dential work, which in terms of square feet of floor space 
awarded normaily represents about 55% of total building 
construction. We believe there is an exceedingly large 
pent-up demand for this class of work destined to bring 
substantial activity over a considerable number of years; 
and that 1933 will see a start of such activity. Commer- 
cial building comes later in the cycle and will probably 
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have to await its turn. ‘he measure of the start predicted 
for next year will depend on the customary factors gov- 
erning industrial activitv—revival of confidence in gen- 
era] and investment confidence in particular. 

In conclusion and to summarize, the trend of the build- 
ing industry is that of a basic need in the richest country 
in the world wherein the public are demanding better 
homes, schools, churches, and public buildings; a country 
which for over one hundred years has expanded its wealth 
and production at an average annual rate in excess of 4% 


FOR 





DECEMBER, 1932 

and can well afford the better structures it desires. Be- 
cause it represents a capital investment and the needs of 
the moment may be deferred, it is necessary in consider- 
ing this trend to think in building cycles rather than in 
terms of a given year. With this approach, our industry 
is clearly seen as resting on unimpaired foundations; and 
after suffering recessions probably more severe percentage- 
wise than any major industry, it has the vitality and the 
faith to envision a future greater and more prosperous 
than ever before known. 
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series of such views to record a transient, we hope, phase of 
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DATA SHEET NO. Cla. 
U 


gents 


ac 


, . ” , ° 
GOSCUSSA OUSTHESS. 


just try it yourself the next time ye 


THE DRAFTSMAN’S NOTEBOOK 
| pour Data Sheets will appear each month in PENci 


Points, which if preserved will form a useful and 
growing source of information for instant reference at the 
drafting table. When cut out and punched these sheets 
fit a standard 6-ring notebook. Readers are urged to make 
comment or suggestions to Don Graf, Prencit Points, 
419 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Thanks to John Endres, Franklin Square; Robert F. 
Duke, G. A. Montclair; John I. 


Finley, Pittsburgh; Clarence G. Johnson, Albuquerque ; 


Saskatoon > Yeomans, 


for very interesting letters. 
Since the Data Sheets first appeared last January, over 
one hundred subjects have been suggested by correspond- 


ents for inclusion in the Notedook. Since most of the 


subjects require several sheets for treatment, and only four 
appear each month, a little rapid calculation shows a cer- 
i if the Data 


Sheet that you requested doesn’t appear promptly. 


tain amount of patience will be necessary 
As fast as it Is possible the requested subj ects will appear, 
preference being given to those asked for by the greatest 
number of readers, so vour letter will help to decide what 
comes first. 
And a Merry Christmas to yo’ all- 


! 
vouzza : 


COMPETITIONS FOR THE ROME PRIZES 


, ’ Rome 


annual competitions for fellowships in architecture, 
andscape architecture, painting, sculpture, and musical 


he American Academy in has announced its 


omposition. 

In architecture the Daniel H. Burnham fellowship is 
to be awarded; in landscape architecture the Kate Lan- 
ister Brewster fellowship; and in musical composition the 
Frederic A, Juilliard fellowship. 

The competitions are open to unmarried men not over 
3() vears of age who are citizens of the United States. 


ne 4 » “ae aes ae ae } nee sta? = 
ig” textbooks try to make it hard with their “ordinate” and 


“opposite side” and “adjacent side” and anybody can do it 
yu get a cock-eyed lot to dimension, 
The stipend of each fellowship is $1250 a year with an 
allowance of $300 for transportation to and from Rome. 
Residence and studio are provided without charge at the 
Academy, and the total estimated value of each fellow- 
ship is about $2000 a vear. 

The Academy reserves the right to withhold an award 
in any subject in which no candidate is considered to have 
reached the required standard. 

The term of cach fellowship is two years in architecture 
and landscape architecture, three years in painting, sculp- 
ture, and musical composition. Fellows have opportunity 
for extensive travel and for making contacts with leading 
Huropean artists and scholars. 

The Grand Central Art Galleries of New York City 
will present free membership in the Galleries to the 
painter and sculptor who win the Rome Prize and fulfill 
the obligations of the fellowship. 

Entries for competitions will be received until February 
Ist. Circulars of information and application blanks may 
be obtained by addressing Roscoe Guernsey, Executive 
Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York. 

COMPETITION FOR LE BRUN SCHOLARSHIP 
he competition for the Le Brun Traveling Scholar- 


the New 


York Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 


ship of $1,400 has been announced by 


The scholarship, established by Pierre Ee Le Brun, 1S 


awarded annually to promote the artistic, scientific and 


practical efficiency of the architectural profession, and 


entitles the winner to a European trip of not less than six 
months for further architectural study and practice. 


All contestants must | 


ye practicing architects or architec- 


United 
the ages of twenty-three and thirty, who have been actively 


tural draftsmen, citizens of the States, between 


engaged in their profession for at least three vears, and 
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have not previously been beneficiaries of any traveling 

scholarships. ‘They must be specially nominated by a 

member of the American Institute of Architects who will 

certify that they meet these requirements and are deserv- 
ing of the scholarship. 

The problem for the competition will be announced 
early in January by the scholarship committee of the 
Institute, of which Chester H. Aldrich is chairman. 
Other members are Oliver Reagan, D. Everett Waid, Otto 
Langmann, and Lindley Franklin. 

Nomination blanks may be obtained from the secretary 
of any Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 
or from the Le Brun Scholarship Committee, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Nominations must be received before 
January 15, 1933. 

THE JAMES TEMPLETON KELLEY FELLOWSHIP 
his Fellowship with an income of $2,500 for one 
year, more or less, as seems best, was established in 

1929 by Mrs. James Templeton Kelley in memory of her 

husband. The Fellowship is administered by the Boston 

Society of Architects (a Chapter of the American Insti- 

tute of Architects) and is to be assigned to an individual 

of proved ability, whether a student, an instructor, a drafts- 
man, or a practicing architect, for foreign travel for the 
pursuit of advanced studies in Architecture. It is open to 
any man or woman residing within the area under the 
jurisdiction of the Boston Society of Architects (Maine, 

New Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts), a citizen of 

the United States of America, and preferably over thirty 

years of age, and is to be awarded annually on the basis 
of evidence submitted by the applicant, and otherwise 
secured by the Committee on Education of the Boston 

Society of Architects. 

The Executive Committee of the Boston Society of 
Architects makes the award on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Education of the Society. The holder is 
eligible for re-appointment. If, in any year, no suitable 
candidate appears, the sum available is to be set aside 
as a separate fund which may be used to defray expenses 


incurred in publishing the results of the work produced 
by any of the James Templeton Kelley fellows, or for 
other purposes connected with the Fellowship. In any 
year, the Committee may reserve a part of the income, 
not exceeding $500, to defray expenses incurred in the 
administration of the Fellowship. 

Applications for the year 1933 should be in the hands 
of Niels H. Larsen, Secretary of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Boston Society of Architects, 814 Statler 
Building, Boston, on or before January 18, 1933, and 
should state the applicant’s age, education, experience, 
present occupation, and suggestions for his work abroad. 
ARCHITECTS CONFER WITH CLIENTS AT 

BUILDING MATERIALS EXHIBIT IN 

LOS ANGELES 

F Spctemen to foster a closer relationship between 

architects, owners, and manufacturers has been in- 
augurated by forty-four leading architects in Los Angeles. 
They have planned a schedule in which each architect 
spends a half day a month in the Architects’ Building Mate- 
rial Exhibit to confer with clients and manufacturers. 

The display rooms include exhibits of the latest in 
building materials and equipment, making it possible for 
the architects to inspect them, confer with the manufac- 
turers, and show their clients actual installations of the 
materials they plan to specify. 

The first month of this schedule has been successful to 
such an extent that it has decided to continue it 
during December and January. ‘The architects who have 
participated in the activity include Gordon B. Kaufmann, 
Roland E. Coate, Reginald D. Johnson, Harold Chambers, 
Carlton Monroe Winslow, John Byers, H. Roy Kelley, 
Newton and Murray, Paul Williams, Ralph C. Flewelling, 
Arthur Kelly and Joe Estep, Palmer Sabin, Witmer and 
Watson, Heth Wharton, Marsh-Smith and Powell, Garrett 
Van Pelt, Jr., Gable and Wyant, W. L. Risley, Richard 
J. Neutra, R. M. Schindler, Hibbard and Gerity, Henry 
Withey, A. C. Zimmerman, L. A. Parker, Vincent Palmer, 
William H. Harrison, and Allen Ruoff. 


been 
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PRIZES AWARDED IN COMPETITION FOR INFORMATION BOOTH FOR AN EXPOSITION HALL 
A ‘he Architects’ Emergency Committee of the Region  Sornik of Brooklyn, New York; third prize of thirty-five 


of New York has awarded prizes in a competition for dollars to Arthur Martini of Jersey City, New Jersey. 
unemployed architects and draftsmen as follows: First Prizes of twenty dollars each were awarded to: Louis 
prize, seventy-five dollars, to William Jensen of Brooklyn, L. Cinner, Ernest L. DuPree, Verner Walter Johnson, 


New York; second prize of fifty dollars to Morris D. Elias L. Ruiz, R. Mitre, Lester Kintzing, Mitchell 


; tok. 
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SECOND PRIZE DESIGN FOR “AN INFORMATION BOOTH FOR AN EXPOSITION HALL,” BY MORRIS D. SORNIK 


COMPETITION CONDUCTED BY THE ARCHITECTS’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK 
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DATA SHEET NO. G2a. It is mot always easy to make a smooth curve of a constructed five-centered arch. The above 


method of drawing an ellipse is much quicker, and 1s adaptable to any span or rise equally well. 


Wooten, all of New York; Emiel S. Padvy, Sol Greneman, 
Robert I. Hillier, Benjamin Goodrich, of Brooklyn; 
Arthur A. Hoefler, Jr., Bayport, Long Island; Phil Birn- 
baum, Wavecrest, Long Island, and Edwin Ross Clark, 
Freeport, Long Island. 

The program stated that: A large News Syndicate com- 
bined with the Administration of a Great Exposition of 
International Importance has been assigned the space in 
the center of the Great Hall of the Main Building through 
which the Exposition is entered. This space shall be so 
arranged and decorated that it shall serve — 1. General 
Information for all matters pertaining to the Exposition. 

Distribution of News of all natures. The Great Hall 
has a clear floor space of about 25,000 square feet and the 
space allotted to this Information and News Booth shall 
be not more than 1,000 square feet. 

The Jury of Award consisted of Frederic C. Hirons, 
Chairman; Joseph Urban, Edward S. Hewitt, John Van 
Pelt, Lawrence Bottomley, and Arthur Loomis Harmon. 
The report of the Jury stated that: 

“The designs submitted in this competition displayed 
a great deal of merit. In the opinion of the jury those 
that developed frankly a counter for the distribution of 
information, combined with movies, illuminated news in- 
formation and the lighting of the main hall presented the 
best solutions.” 

The three prize drawings are reproduced herewith. 


INDEX FOR THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 
yee title page and cross index for Volume XVII and 

XVIII of The Monograph Series will be mailed to 
subscribers of record for the year 1931-32 upon request. 
Please address Russell F. Whitehead, 148 East 61st Street, 
New York. The Monograph of Volume XVII, combined 
with the six numbers published in Pencit Points during 
1932, makes the ninth book in the series on Early Amer- 
ican architecture. 
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THIRD PRIZE DESIGN FOR “AN INFORMATION BOOTH 
FOR AN EXPOSITION HALL,” BY ARTHUR MARTINI 


COMPETITION CONDUCTED BY THE ARCHITEC Ts” 





EMERGENCY COMMITTEE OF NEW YORK 
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WOMEN’S ARCHITECTURAL CLUB OF CHICAGO 


t the recent annual 
. of the 
Women’s Architectural 
Club of Chicago, Mary 
\nn Crawford, who was 
graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute 
of ‘Technology two years 
ago, Was elected presi- 
Elizabeth Kimball 


Nedved, former presi- 


dent. 


elected vice- 


Margaret 


dent, was 





president. 
Fairman was named re- 


cording secretary, Aileen 


re 
\nderson, corresponding 

MARY ANN CRAWFORD secretary, and Mabel 
Wheelock, treasurer. 

Phere are two mectings of the Club each month, a 


work meeting devoted to competitions among the membe: 
and preparation for the Club’s annual exhibition, and a 
meeting at 
‘The Club 3 


ship designed for women interested in architecture who 


program which prominent speakers are pre- 


ented, also introducing an associate member- 


1 


would not otherwise be qualified for membx rship in the 


Club. 


\WARDs IN SMALL HOUSE COMPETITION 


wards in the Sixth Annual Small House Competition 
A’ conducted by House Beautiful have been announced, 
Phe drawings were judged by Fliot ‘T. Putnam, A.LA., 
ind Gordon Allen, A.1.A., both of Boston, and Ethel B. 


Power, Editor of the magazine. 


Class I—Houses East of the Mississipp1: Ist Prize 
Harvey Stevenson, Thomas & Studds, New York; 2nd 
Prize S. Merrell Clement, New York; 3rd Prize 


Hunter McDonnell, New York; Honorable Mention 
Barber & McMurry, Knoxville, ‘Vennessee; Douglas Orr, 
New Haven, Connecticut (2); Kenneth W. Dalzell, Fast 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Class [1—Houses West of the Mississippi: Ist Prize 
Roland EK. Coate, Los Angeles; 2nd Prize Pier- 
Ojai, California; 3rd Prize Palmer Sabin, 
Honorable Mention Ralph C. Flewelling, 
Beverly Hills; Palmer Sabin, Pasadena. 

Class III Best House East or West of the Mississippi 
costing less than $10,000: Robert EF. Sher- 
lock, New York; Honorable Mention—Philip S. Avery, 
Boston; William 1. Garren, San Albert J. 
Schroeder, Beverly Hills. 


Architects from twenty-five different states and one from 


Austen 
pont, 


Pasade Nay 


Spec ial Py 174 


Francisco; 


Hawaii contributed to this competition, with California and 
New York submitting the largest number of entries and 


carrving off the highest honors in their respective classes. 


ON STEEL AND CONCRETE 


he Architectural Reviere, published by the Architcec- 
tural Press, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, has pub- 
lished a double number for the 


November issue dealing 


with the subjects of concrete and stecl. Among the im- 
for thi 
issue are contributions by Sir Edwin Lutyens, Sir Fk. Owen 
Williams, Wells Coates, and C. J. Kavanagh, Secretary of 
the British Steelwork Morton Shand 
writes on the history of steel and concrete, Walter Goode- 
mith on the evolution of design, and F. R. S. Yorke on 


portant articles which have been written expressly 


Association. Er: 


the facings of steel and concrete buildings. ‘Vhe maga- 
zine is profusely illustrated and contains more than 200 
photographs of steel and concrete construction from all 
parts of the world, including examples of domestic archi- 
hotels, 


bridges, railways, and transportation of every sort. ‘To 


tecture, factories, dams, power stations, roads, 


those of our readers that are interested in the subjects of 
steel and concrete, we strongly advise sending five shillings 
to the publishers for a copy of this pn cial issue of The 
4rchitectural Review. 
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\RCHITECTURAL SKETCH CLUB OF CHICAGO 
he Architectural Sketch Club of Chicago started its 
fall activities with a talk by FKugene Klaber on the 

Reality.” Mr. Klaber brought 


out the fact that things which may look nice on paper are 


ubject of “Faddism 


sometimes when actually built far from being what the 
designer had thought his work would be. Irving K. Pond 
delivered a lecture to the members on the subject, “Is 
Modern Modern?” Mr. Pond’s talk 
followed with an exhibition of water colors and sketches by 
\lbert J. De Long, the winner of the Club Scholarship 
last year. 


Architectur¢ was 


Ball held Drake Hotel 


The boys arrived late and went home early. 


The Architects’ at the Was a 
great success. 
The entertainment was in charge of Ralph Gross and the 
the Club’: 


members are all anxiously looking forward to 
next party. 


The members of Atelier Adams-Nelson are working 
hard. Frank FE. Polito won a first prize in the Plywood 
competition; Kvald A. Young won first prize in the 


and 
awarded a second medal on the 


Hluminating Engineering Society’s competition; 
George 1). Ree he r has heen 
ummer problem for **A Palace for an Exiled Monarch.” 

Che officers for the coming year are: Louis Pirola, Presi- 
dent; Francis Baldwin, Vice President; Thomas J]. Mulig, 


Secretary; and William Thomsen, ‘Treasurer. 
SAN \RCHITECTURAL CLUB 


, “he Club holds a 


more important place than ever before, not only as 
a Club, but as a school as well. 


FRANCISCO 


San Francisco Architectural now 


\rchitec- 
ture and Engineering given by the Club are recognized 
by The Club is 


maintains large modern quarters in the heart of the cits 


‘The courses in 


the Universities. financially sound, and 


and is frequented by the members all hours of the day and 
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ming Nwmover. 


appear in 


Busines 


our own quarters . 


night as well. meetings are held each month in 

\pproaching the end of the year, we are looking forward 
to two events of importance, the annual initiation and the 
annual celebration. The initiation, to be held at the next 
meeting with some thirty candidates on record, shows signs 
of a great evening for everyone. The annual celebration 
climaxes the season and judging from the program in store 
and the many weeks of preparation, it will be every bit a 
fine as the four-act play given in 1931. However, some- 
thing different this vear, and we entitle it “A Country 
Dance,” but that isn’t all. Wait ’til we tell you the rest! 
The hall will represent the interior of a barn with nothing 


omitted, and a courtyard approach—and if you think the 
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FIGURES BY LOUISE CROSS, SCULPTOR 


Size of originals, 14” high 
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\telier boys can’t paint scenery! <A seven-piece orchestra couples. The next issue of our -monthly bulletin, 
will blare away and as suddenly as each dance ends, “S.F.A.C. Meditation,” will enlighten the boys a 
nappy number will appear on the floor, and altogether , teks 
aati : more and, all all, we would advise building up your 
} with our master of ceremonies at the mucrophone, a good . : ¢ 
cabaret won’t have a chance. This affair is to be held energies towards this much looked for even, the annual 
in our own clubrooms and is limited to one hundred celebration of S.F.A.C. 
\% tyr 
A 
Boy = 





SIM PSON 











HERE A 





This department conducts four competitions each month. 
- 


drawings in any medium; Class 2, poetry; Class 3, cartoons; Class 4, miscellaneous items not coming under the above headings. 
Good Wrinkle Section: a prize of $10.00 is awarded for any suggestion as 
No matter how simple the scheme, if you have found it of help in making your 
Competitions close the fifteenth of each month so that contributions for a forthcoming issue must be received by 


is eligible to enter material in any of these four divisions. 
to how work in the drafting room may be facilitated. 


work easier, send it in. 


the twelfth of the month preceding the publication date in order to be eligible for that month’s competitions. 


closing date is entered in the following month’s competition. 


The publishers reserve the right to publish any of the material, other than the priz 
g y 9) , j 


do so by the contributor. 





THe prizes this month have been awarded as follows: 

Class I—A. A. McGrath, New Haven, Conn. 

Class I]—Sherman G. Coates, Philadelphia. 

Class III—No award. 

Class 1V—Joe Wertz, New York. 

Good Wrinkle—William Fielding, Wellington, N. Z. 
Don’t forget our Christmas card competition. All 


entries submitted must be original designs, but each com- 
petitor may send in as many entries as he wishes, before 
January 12th, please! 

Here’s the prize Good Wrinkle this month, from 
William Fielding of New Zealand: “Tightly stretching 
large sheets of paper without a quick-drying hydraulic ad- 
hesive is often found to be difficult and to take up a con- 
siderable amount of valuable time. It can be done easily 
and quickly. Here’s how:—Turn up the edges and thor- 
oughly soak one side of the paper (including the edges). 
Apply paste or gum to the underside of the margins and 
place the paper on the drawing board. The secret lies in 
the next move. Iron the edges with a hot iron and you 
will find that they adhere to the board immediately. It is 
advisable to place some rags over the edges before ironing, 

will stick to the 


or else the paste squeezed out iron,” 





CONDUCTED BY E.LC. 


HIS AND THAT 







A prize of $10.00 is awarded in each class as follows: Class 1, sketches or 


I] Everyone 


Material received after the 


e winners, at any time, unless specifically requested not to 





SaLvapor GLoop, although for some days maintaining a 


to the results of the 


discreet and disgruntled reticence 
recent election, was persuaded to loosen up and give us a 
tatement just as we went to press. “I was the victim of a 
dastardly plot,” said he. ‘‘Although I made many speeches 


from my powerful broadcasting studio which would have 


turned the tide overwhelmingly in favor of the Gloop 
Ticket, I later discovered that some rufhans in the employ 
of the rival parties had broken in and substituted an old 
rubber boot for my super-hetero microphone. This changed 
my wave length so that my message could be received only 
by voters with crystal sets. 


Beside 


possessing the necessary double o in my name, | had a 


“Otherwise, I had everything in my favor. 


platform that could not be beat. It called for compul- 
sory beer drinking by all prohibitionists, the abolition of 
left-hand 
backyard of this broad country of ours. 


turns, and a Government post office in every 


“That I got not less than two votes in the face of the 
difficulties of making a silent campaign effective, makes it 
obvious that, had my story gotten across, | would have swept 


the country and very possibly the city as well.” 
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“CotrswoLp CoTrraGE’”—FROM 


A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING By A. 


\. McGratu 


(Prize—Class One—November Competition) 
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‘A Resipencr or Unvsvuar. Desicn” 


oe * 
SN at — 


We Ap a letter from our friend, Joe Wertz, of Le Brun 


Scholarship fame, which we print herewith, together with 
reproductions of the snapshots sent to us! 

“passed avery handsome estat 
the other dav and, glimpsing a resi- 
dence of unusual design, drove in. 
| found the owner at home and _ to 
my astonishment it was none other 
than an esteemed mutual friend ot 
ours. It seems he has taken upon 
himself a new and constructive hobby 


and) bemg—tor the moment—un- 





( mplove d, he elected to construct this 


vel 1 unique domicil hich had 
no ana unique Gomiciie WhAICH haa 
Our Murwai bey ory ; ; 
lrawn my admiring attention,  Laik« 
FRIEND fs 
most architects fortunate enough to 
possess them he has found it expedient to turn to his estat 


for sustenance and occupation, and his new home is con- 
structed entirely from its natural resources. Incidentally 
he finds the life of Country Gentleman highly agreeable. 
With his kind permission 1 was fortunate in acquiring pho- 
tographs both of himself and of his house, the first of the 
latte rs. | h« lic ve, t he take nh. He has even graciously con- 
sented that I allow you to publish them in order that hi 
out of town friends may see to what ingenious advantage he 
ias been employing his leisure hours. 
“May we all be heartened by this illustration of how 
mpotent is the depression against such a person as the 
loul tabl Mr. Salvador Gloop.”” 
Sincerely, 
Jor Werrz. 
Mi AND MR. ROOSEVELT 
( \pologies to Messrs. Gallagher and Shean) 
By Sherman G. Coate 
Prive ( / \ nher Competition) 


“Oh Mr. Roosevelt, oh Mr. Roosevelt!” 
“Oh good morning! How is business, Mr. Coate 
“Tt is bad and getting worse, 
\nd the reason for this verse 
I. to ask what cheer vour victory denotes.” 
“Oh Mr. Coates, oh Mr. Coates, 
Since | won with twenty-seven million vot 
Have you really any doubt 
Chat | know what I’m about!” 
“Then vou guarantee prosperity ‘tke 


“Absolutely, Mr. Coate 
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“Oh Mr. Roosevelt, oh 
Can vou give us architects 


We’re all broke or 


CEMBE 
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193 2 


So can you as president 


Send a little ray 


ay Yh 


Mr. Roosevelt, 
a little work: 


badly bent, 


of sunshine through the 


Mr. Coates, oh Mr. Coates, 


bor lepressions Pvc gol lots of antidot 


+4( yh) 


Right awas Vl 


\nd if ve 
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UTC 
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Sl fa 


eve vou beer, 


You may get two hundred dollat 


Won't that 


husiness that 


Can you 


help 


Mr. Roosevelt, 


Wwe Want, not petts loles 


atisty 


Vou, Mr. 


Coatk 


oh Mr. Roose velt, 


the bi 


ink 


murks” 


hat they owe ten thousand thanks 


For your overwhelming victory at the polls?” 
“Oh Mr. Coates, oh Mr. Coates, 


When my glorious Democratic Party Hoat 


aT yh) 


\l] 


Fiat mones by the ton 


Don't vou SCC that every On 
Will have pockets j 
With two hundred dollar notes: ” 


fatly | ulging 


Mr. Roosevelt, oh \l 


ve Want is architectural work 


Ps Roos V¢ lt. 


LO do. 


Will vour taxes and your terift 


Set us [rec 


Four or five good rob 
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You 


OW, iI 


Mr. Coate Sy oh 


know a change ot 


Better times than were 


ad Veal 


Mr. Coate 


woul 


trom haunting sheritt 
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through.” 


leadership promotes 
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So. stop feeling sick and sore! 


“Pm still 
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‘ere plumb line tested, mate?” 











THE SPECIFICATION DESK 








Or Equal as Approved 


Or Who Gets the Order 


By H. R. Dowswell*, A.1. A. 


he Jate Thomas Edison said to have posted 
this quotation from Sir Joshua Reynolds on the 
walls of his plants 


Was 


“There is no expedient to which a man will not resort 
ty avoid the real labor of thinking.” 

Ihe Architect or Engineer who first faced the problem 
ot establishing a standard for manufactured products 
avoided the real labor of thinking by specifying the prod- 
uct of his favorite manufacturer and then adding “or 
equal as approved.” Since then producers have been seek- 
ing the answer to “who gets the order—and how.” 

The use of this phrase in specifications is, in part, re- 
-ponsible for one of the major ills of the building and 
‘or equal as approved” 


‘ 


manufacturing industries, because 
is a direct invitation to the buyer to seek the lowest priced 
product the market affords and then offer it as the equal 
of the product mentioned in the specification, or failing 
to secure approval, shop the price of an acceptable product 
to a lower level. 

Competitive bidding has been firmly established as an 
accepted means of determining the buying price of com- 
modities, whether such commodities are entire buildings, 
the labor required for their erection, or the manufactured 
products entering into their construction and equipment 

but, is it logical to invite Builders and Contractors for 
the various trade divisions or Producers to submit pro- 
posals for the construction of a building or parts of it, or 
manufactured products without first establishing a_ real 
basis of comparison: 

Builder, Contractor or 
a disadvantage because a less 


Why should a conscientious 
Manufacturer be placed at 
conscientious competitor is willing to base his bid on 


and take a chance under the 


products of inferior quality 
Ils there any sound reason why bidders 


hould not be judged on the basis of quality, integrity, and 


ee ,” ® 
or equal” clause! 


their ability and reputation to render service? 
Vhese are questions, gentlemen, which | am sure you 
times. ‘They are likewise questions to 


have asked many 


which we, in our office, have for years sought answers. 
Let us briefly analyze the organization of a building 
operation, 
First, we have the Architect or Engineer, or combina- 


tions of them. What have they to sell?  Service—pre- 
umably based on technical knowledge, experience, and 
judgment. 


What does 
The services of an organization trained to super- 


Second, the Builder or General Contractor. 
he sell? 


Ur. Doz ‘cell, or the organi ation of Shreve, Lawh S&S Harn On, 
delivered this talk at the Ninth Semiannual Meeting af the Pr 


lucer ’ Coun il. 


vise, direct and coordinate the various groups contributing 
to the completed structure. 

Third, the Subcontractors for the various trade divisions. 
What have they to sell? 
limited field. And 

Fourth, the Producer of manufactured products. 

The 


knowledge and experience necessary to set up through 


\ similar service but in a more 


Architect and Engineer should have technical 
drawings and specifications the standard required for vari- 
ous parts of the work. 

Where 


done, but have you ever seen a specification which after 


work is executed entirely in the field this 1 


setting forth the proportions and strength of concrete re- 
Why! 


the materials and processes are standardized and the exe- 


quired added “or equal as approved’! Because 
cution can be supervised so as to judge the work in process 
and on the final product. 

This 


since they are produced in widely separated plants, in ac- 


not possible with most manufactured products 


cordance with standards of design and quality determined 
by the manufacturers and vary according to the manutac- 
Kco- 


manufacture of ¢ 


turer's conception of what will satisty the market. 


nomical production prohibits the ach 
individual product to a special design, and if it did not, 
\rchitects and Engineers do not and cannot possess the 
detailed knowledge necessary to produce such designs. 

The 
alike to the extent that their chief stock in trade is then 
ability to organize, direct, and efficiently execute the work 


General Contractor and the Subcontractors are 


delegated to them. They depend, however, upon the 
manufacturer for the finished products entering into th« 
structure, and unless the proposals submitted by the Con- 
tractor are set up to show the relative price of their 
ervices, there can be no fair basis of comparison. 

How can this be done? 


1 will tell you how we have sought to do it and I be- 


lieve with fairness to all parties. 

If we are calling for general proposals, we issue invi- 
tations to a carefully selected list of General Contractors, 
or if the General Contractor has been chosen by direct 
selection we, in conference with the selected Contractor, 
set up lists of sub-bidders chosen for their ability and in- 
tegrity in the respective fields. 

This procedure, we believe, establishes fair competition, 
and this is vital 
as to be truly comparative. 


provided their proposals are set up so 


We believe that this can only 


be accomplished by requiring cach bidder to base his bid 
We therefore require cach bidder 


on the same products. 
to base his proposal on furnishing products of 
(Continued on page 853) 


definit 
manutacturers, 
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OR EQUAL 


A closed specification you say. No—for we go further. 
We have developed a carefully worked clause which reads 
as follows: 

“Estimates are desired on the following products. In 
each case bidders shall base their proposals on furnishing 
and installing the product numbered 1, stating additions 
or deductions for substituting, subject to the architect’s 
selection, the other products listed.” 

The list is made sufficiently comprehensive to give each 
reputable manufacturer an opportunity to submit quota- 
tions. 

Now let us sit in at the opening of bids. Remember 
that each bid is based on furnishing exactly the same 
manufactured products, therefore, unless the manufacturer 
quotes different prices to different contractors, the varia- 
tion in bids will show the relative value of the services 
the Contractors have to offer. 

If, because of credit standing or other similar reasons, 
producers have quoted more favorable prices to some of the 
contractors, we have no quarrel]. ‘That is undoubtedly the 
result of “good will” earned and they are entitled to 
any advantages accruing from it. 

Our selection of the Contractor is made without refer- 


ence to the additions or deductions quoted, unless the bids 


are so close that a consideration of these variations changes’ 


their relative standing. 
The manufactured products are then considered on 


these relative merits and price, in conference with the 





AS APPROVED 


Owner, Consulting Engineers and General Contractor. 

The Owner is interested because it is his money we are 
spending and he frequently has business affiliations which 
he considers wise to recognize. 

We have, however, succeeded in obtaining for the 
producer a fair and open consideration of his product. 

We endeavor to place before the Owner the relative 
merits of the different products, not neglecting the matter 
of service—but in the end “he pays his money and takes 
his choice,” and the Contractor’s base bid is increased or 
reduced in accordance with the additions or deductions 
quoted. 

Have we accomplished anything? Manufacturers have 
told us during the five years we have followed this prac- 
tice that we have established for them the opportunity they 
have been seeking, and insofar as our work is concerned, 
removed that bug-bear “‘or equal as approved.” 

What have we done about shopping or bid-peddling, 


‘ 


you askf What more can we dof 

Gentlemen—I must place the evils of bid-peddling in 
your own lap—that is where it belongs. 

When you have convinced the buyer that your first 
price is your final price, then there will be no more 
peddling of bids, but as long as the buyer knows that in 
your eagerness to secure the order you are willing to modi- 
fy your original quotation—not once but several times 

just so long will “bids be peddled.” The evil is of 
vour own making and the solution rests in your own 
hands. 
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“T7’s Nor THE CLoTHEs THAT MAKE THE GENTLEMAN” 


Reprinted from “The Architectural Review” for November, 1932, from a pamphlet published by the British Steelwork Association. 
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ACH, David M.—Article, “Some Sketches of 
Old Rothenburg”—A Discussion of the Work 
oe AUPE SUBIMNS. oo hc tise sao sem ees 

* Acoustical Freatment oft the United States 
Naval Academy Chapel, The,” 


hy Robert Lindahl j ; 
\LBRIZIO, C. A.—Charcoal drawing, “Piazza 
Del Popolo, Rome” 
\LLEN, George H. I rticle, 
of a Draftsman,” 
6.—Caravan to Mecca 
7.—I Open an Office 
\lphabet of Initials, Decorative, 
by Ezra C. Stile 
\LPHA RHO CHI 
Convention, held at the 
sity—Group photograph ae 
\LT, Harold L.—<Article, “Modern Heating 
Methods” 
“Alteration Job, An Unusual,” 
by Samuel R. T. 


“Misadventures 


Delegates to the Annual 
Ohio State Univer- 


Very ; 
Rome—Collaborative 


\MERICAN Academy in 

Problem of the Alumni Association for 1932 
Results and cvinning design : 
\.LA., Group photograph of new officers and 


directors ot the widen 
ANDERSON, Robert L.—Article, “Dogmatic 

Functionalism—A Reply to Mr. Howe” 
“Anderson, In Reply to Mr.,” 
by Henry S. Churchill 
\NDRE, Albert—Pencil 


l drawing, “Renoir” 
Monument 


Appomattox Competition—Result 
and winning design 
“Approach to Design, The,” dy Albert Kahn 
“Architect and the Grand Plan, The,” 
hy Francis S. Sevales, 
4+. —Replanning of the 
Ron 


First Modern City 


Imperial 


3.—Replanning of the First Modern City— 
Imperial Rome 
6.—The Architect’s Status and the Develop- 
ment of Rome 
“Architect Answer This One Can Some,” 
hy Roland A. Yaeger 
“Architect, ‘To Be an Ideal,” 


by William Adams Delano 


“Architect—What of the Future The Young,” 
hy John C. Hegeman 

“Architect Who Went After Business—and Got 
It, An,” 4y R. W. Sexton 


Frank Collin 
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“Architectural Creed, My,” 
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rhe,” é Ilhert) Martin 


“Architectural Problem, 
hy Irving K. Pond rr 
\RNESEN, Ragnar L.—Pencil sketch, “Michi 
gan Avenue, Dearborn, Michigan” 
ARNOLD, James Irza—Pen and ink 
“A Street in Jerusalem” 
Pen and ink drawing, “A Brick and 
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ARRANTS, Edward B.—T:wo 
ketches, made while abroad as holder of the 
Rice Institute ‘Traveling Scholarship 

RAHR, Howard Edward—Bio graphical sketch 

BAILEY, Vernon Howe—Water color drawing, 
“Living Room in the Residence of Cornelius 
N. Bliss, Esq.,” Color plate, Frontispiece 

Water color drawing, “An Interior in the 
Galleries of French and Company, Inc.” 
‘Bank Vaults,” by David B. Emerson 
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color 


water 
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BEATY-POWNALL, William—Tco measured 
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\ Doorway in Venice 
Bierhals, A Discussion of the Work of Otto, 
“Some Sketches of Old Rothenburg,” 
by David M. Ach 
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“Hegereiter Haus” and 
“Burg Tor,” Rothenburg, Bavaria, Colo) 
plates : 
BILL, Carroll—Water color sketch, “Church in 
Mexico,” Color plate, Frontispiece 
Water ketch, “On the Road in Con 
necticut,” Color plate, Frontispiece 


“Bird in the Bush, A,” dy Hubert M. Garriott 
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Booth Fellowship in Architecture—Results and 
winning design : rr 

BORN, Ernest—Draxing, ‘Preliminary — study, 
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Eight views of 
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vania Railroad, McKim, Mead, and White, 
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“Figure Study,” Plate ; 
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Bridge Design Competition, held by the Ameri 
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Plate a 
BROUT, Robert Benedict—Biographical sketch 
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Brown Traveling Scholarship—Results and cvin 
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9, 
CECERE, Gaetano—Design for Columbia Broad- 
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“St. Thomas’ Church” 
“Fifth Avenue in the ‘Thirties” Jan., 
Charcoal dracving, “Steps of the Sub-Treasury 
Building, New York” 
CHURCH, Eugene B.—d4rticle, “A Study of the 
Economic Height and Cost of 
Article, “Some Fallacies of 
CHURCHILL, Henrv S8.—dArvicle, 
Mr. Anderson” 
CLARK, Kenneth—Phosograph, “Mount 
non” : Feb. 
CLARK, Laurence Wat 
Harbor, Maine” 
CLARKE, Fred W.—Reply to 
Some Architect Answer This One?”, 
Roland A. Yaeger ve 
“Client’s Money, Playing Safe on the,” 
by W. Fred Dolke, Jr. 


Christmas 


Aug., 


Buildings” 
Obsolescence” Julv, 
al Fs Reply to 

Sept., 


“Southwest 
Sept., 


CLINGERMAN, Robert L.—da4rtx “Steel 
Windows for Penal Institutions” Miu 
CLUTE, Eugene Irficle, “Designing for Cor 


Glass,” 


Frank {rticle, “An Arel 


struction in 
COLLINS, J 
Hobby” 
COLLINS, William, Sculptor 7 for la 
presented to Kenneth M. Murchison Man 
COEOR PLATES 2&8) 
BAILEY, Vernon Howe Water 
ng, “Living Roon i the Residence ot 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Esg.,”) Frondis prec July 
Water color dra ny, “An 
the Galleries of h and Company, 
Tne?” July, 
BIERHALS, Otto—Teeo charcoal and 
We Haus” and “Burg 


Interiot 


‘ colors, “Hegereiter 
Por,” Rothe 
BILL, Carrol]—Water color sketch, “Churel 
in’ Mexico,” Frontispiece \ug 
Water color ketch, 
Connecticut,” Frovtis pies Ni 
BOUTRON,  Felix—Opague and transparent 
ceates color, “Bazar xotique” Fet 
HEBRARD, Jean—Pastel dracving, 
of Baalbec, Syria” Fel 
KIRBY, Henry P.—O// painting, 
Composition,” Frov/is piece 
McCRACKIN, Otho—Rendering in transpar 
ud opaque ater color, “High School, 
Lyons, Kansas,” Mann and Company, Archi 
tects, Frondsss pre 


‘ 
C 
i 


? 


ndburg, Bavaria 


‘Pemple 


“Tmagin iry 
Oct 


Mat 


‘hurch, 
Com- 


Episcopal 
Mann ini 


“Trinity Methodist 
Hutchinson, Kansas,” 
pany, Architects 
McDONALD, 

fracving, “Cleveland 

Night,” ; 
ROBB, E. 


color 
Tower at 
Frontis pie Jun 
Donald—Oil painting, “Ambula 

tory of a French Cathedral ‘That Never 

Was Built,” Fronsis prec Dec. 
SIMPSON, Lusby—Wa+rer rendering, 

“Inland Terminal Number One for the Port 

it New York Authority,” Abbott, Merkt, 

ind Company, Engineer-Architect Mav, 


Dixon— 


Terminal 


Edward Water 


color 





March, 


March, 


March, 


M arch, 


185 


601 


163 


499 


6 
X48 


169% 


487 


625 


104 


644 


183 


ro 


0 “Sketch for a 


Z39 Hluminating 
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COLOR PLATES BY—( Continued) 
STONE, Edward D.—Pastel rendering, “Pre 
liminary Sketch for Roxy Theatre at Rocke 
teller Center, New York,” Frontispiece 
SWALES, Francis §.—Two water colors, “Por 
Project for Development of East 
Front, Manhattan Island”’—Regional 
New York 
Frederick R.—Pastel drawing, 
Proposed Educational Grou, 
River,” McLaughlin and 
Frontispiece 
Floyd—Wafrer color 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Neck, L. I.,” 


tions of 
River 
Plan of 
WITTON, 


on the Bank of a 
Burr, Architects, 
YEWELL, J. 
“Residence for 
Great 

Architect 

The’—A Repl 0 Roland A. 
Ex-Drattsvran 

DETAILS—Group 1 

by Paul F. Zeidler fre 


dratving, 
Wm. S§ 
Barstow, Greville 
Rickard, 
‘Come-back, 
Yaeger by a 
COMPARATIVE 
“Dormers,” Draccing 
architects’ data 
Group <- “Fences and Gates,”’ Drawing b1 
Franklin data 
Group 3—“‘Details of Radiator Enclosures,” 
Dra ving by Paul F. Zeidles | 
tects’ data 
COMPETITIONS- 
\merican Academy 
tive Problem of the Alumni Association for 
1932—Results and cinning design 


Monument Competition Result 


co ep, ps ’ 
Dominic R from archttects 


trom arch 


Rome—Collabora 


\ppomattox 


ind winning desig? 
Booth Fellowship in Architecture Re ult ana 


Competition, held by the 


Institute of Steel ¢ 


sridge Design 


American onstruction 

R. 

Scholarship—Resu/ ana 

Architectural Sketcl Club Scholar 
ship—Results and ceinning de 

Council t Registered Architects, New York 
State, Competition for the design of a 

the Result and 


Chicago 


ry 
& 


membership certificate 
vinning design 
Douglas Fir Plywood Competition for 
Plans—Results and nning design 
Emerson Prize Competition—Resa/ 

Foch, Competition tor 


development of a 


riot 


design tor propose 
Plaza ot Marshal——-H 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky, Monument Competi 

~Results and winning design 
ldditional design 


ik 
tion 


Engineering Society Competition 
Result 
Information Booth for an 
conducted — by 
Emergency Committee ot 
Results and ! ie 
Institution in the Department of Correctior 
of the State of New York, Competition fo 
i New—Winning design 
Le Brun 
vinning d fen 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Student Scholarships—Results and 
} 


Exposition Fall, 
the Architects’ 
New York for ai 


vinning design 


Competition 


Results and 


Traveling Scholarship 
Speci il 
ccinning 
fon 


Yale Uni 
de 1? 


Architecture—Result 


Matcham Traveling Fellowship of 
versity—Results and inning 
Me Kim Fellowship in 


and 





inning design 
Mills, Competition for a Memorial to 
Results and cinning design 

Milton B. Medary Scholarship—Resul/ 

New York University Scholarship—Result 

Paris Prize for 1932—Results and cvinning 
designs 

Plym Fellowship in Architecture—Results and 
“winning design 

Princeton-Yale Intercollegiate Competition in 
Architecture—Results and 

Princeton Prizes in Architecture for 


Results and winning design 


Rot ert 


winning designs 
1932— 


[ 855 ] 


Sept 


May 


Dec., 


April, 


Mare 


June, 


Oct 


March, 


sept., 


May, 


Tan. 


Aug., 


R?Q- 


sao 


\4 3 


633 


358 


586 
641 
498 
588 


586 
640 





an 
S4> 


X45 


HS 


sx) 
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COMPETITIONS—( Continued ) 
Cabinet 


Prize 


Competition—Results 
Re ul 


Design 
Architecture 


Radio 


Rome in ts and win- 
ning designs 


Rome Prize in Landscape Architecture—Re- 
I 


’ 
ults 


Winning design de 

Rotch Traveling Scholarship—Result 

Small House Competition, held by The Archi- 
tects’ Committee—Resul1s 
Winning designs 
Small House Competition 
Beautiful—Result 


Stewardson Memorial Scholarship—Results and 


Emergency 


by 


conducted House 


ign 

Woodman Scholarship in Architecture—Results 
COMPETITIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 
Art Six, The 


cwinning de 


Competitions, conducted by 
1rtist 
Bridge held by the J 


Construction * | 


Design Competition, 
Institute of Steel 
Brown Traveling Scholarship 
Fir Plywood 
rior Plans 

House Beautiful Cover Competition 
Howard Fellowship, John Galen 
Kelley Architecture, 
Templeton 
Kinley Memorial 
Le Brun Traveling Scholarship 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
cial Student Scholarships 

Mellon Institute Fellowships (ad_ section) 
New York University Graduate Scholarship 
Architecture 


American 


Douglas Competition for Inte- 


Fellowship in James 


Fellowship 


Spe- 


Princeton Prizes in 
Rome Prize in Architecture, Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Painting, Sculpture, and Musical 
Composition 

Rotch Traveling Scholarship 

Small House Architectural 
ducted Better 
Small Sculpture Competition, Ninth 
“Concord, Some Records of Old,” 


Series, by Frank Chouteau Brown 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


Competition, con- 
Homes in America 
Annual 


Vo no grap / 


by 


BEATY-POWNALL, William—Details ot 
construction for a doorway from a farm 
rear Tours, France, and for a doorway in 


Venice 
KNOBLOCH, Philip 
iction§ for 


—Details 
church 


R5is Architect 


if constri kitchen for a 

, 

hool 

Ad details of 
church school kitchen 
Details f construction 


ty > door 
trance doors 


sc 


litional construction for 


for bronze 


iIving 


en- 


with reve door unit, 


Plate I 
Detail f struction for bronze e 
trar floors with revolving door unit, 
Plate II 
Plate III 
Deta fx truction for porch 
Details of ¢ truct for a_ projected 
t >] ] 
Deta truct for a bay window 
sash in half timber construc- 
1) ( ction for a outside 
sstibule and portico, Plate I 
Plate II 
LAWRENCE, Cat Details of constructi 
for sections of garden walls 
Detail f constructi r garden steps, 


Bath, 


Details of construction for 


St. Catheri England 
sea-wall and 
fence, estate of Mr. and 
G. Buckley 
COMPANY, Architects 
Details of 


marquise for 


windbreak 
Mrs. T. 

LELAND a 
Engi 


nd and 
ais construction 
of ornament and Worcester 


Pressed Steel Company’s Office Building 


neers, 








POINTS 


FOR DECEMBER, 1932 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS (Continued) 
O’DELL, H. Augustus, and Wirt C. Rowland, 
Associate Architects—Details of shopfront 


Sept., 637 


June, 428—431 for Dewitt Taylor Estate, Detroit 
ROWLEY AND ASSOCIATES, Architects, 
June, 429 Charles Bacon—Details of construction for 
Sule, 497 application of porcelain enamel shingles to 
June, 438 porcelain enamel house at Cleveland, Ohio 
SMITH, JR., Robert, Architect—Details of 
March, 200 construction for frameless steel house at 
April, 288—289 Solon, Ohio, built by the Insulated Steel 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, and_ the 
Dec. 846 American Rolling Mill Company of Middle- 
, town, Ohio 
Oct., 712 SOURIAN, Zareh M.—Details of construc- 
July, 502 tion for rug display 


Details of construction for anti-cyvclone revolv- 
ing door 
CONTEMPORARY 
SIGN, Series 
LOSOPHY 


Baum, Dewtght 


ARCHITECTURAL DE- 
of the PHI- 
OF 
f James 
Cram, Ralph Adams, 
of Design’?” 
Delano, William 
Creed” 


Oct., 
Feb., 127 
May, 3 


Jan., 5§ 


articles on 
, “This Modernism” 

“Have I a ‘Philosophy 
195 “My Architectural 
126 


March, 
Feb., 


Adams, 


Sept., 640 Fellheimer, Alfred, “Contemporary Design in 
Architecture” 
Dec., 842 Howe, George, “Functional Aesthetics and 
Aug,, 585 the Social Ideal” 
Dec., 84] Hunt, VUyron, Brief comment 
Kahn, Albert, “The Approach to Design” 
La Beaume, Louis, “Architecture, Art or 


281 

40 
445 
201 


April, 
Feb., 
June, 


March, 


Science?” 
Lamb, William 
Pond, Irving K., “How I 

tectural Problem” 
Walker, C. Howard, “Function 

tecture” 
CONTEMPORARY \RCHITECTURAL DE- 
SIGN, PHILOSOPHY OF. letters in dis 
cussion of series of articles on, 
hy John Thoma ] ‘ 
G. Evans Mite 
Article, “Dogmatic Functionalism- 
to Mr. Howe,” by Robert L 
“Contemporary Architecture, Further 
yn,” by Wal Adams Delani 
“Contemporary Design in’ Architecture,’ 
by Alfred Fellheimer 
CORYELL, Article, “A 


” 


F., “Heads 


vs. ‘Isms’ 


Approach 





an. Archi- 


ilism and Archi- 


84] 
199 


Dec., 
March, 


Pwo 
718 
765 


Oct., 
Nov., 


Grisdale and 


\ Reply 
inderson 


May, 331 346 





! 
1am 


Irving Draftsman 


July, 


Goes to Europe and Brings Back Some Facts” 
Council of Registered Architects, New York 
Reb. 133 State, Competition for the design of a mem- 
bership certificate in the—Results and winning 
March, 203 design 
CRABTREE, Walter P., Architect—Rendering 
ind plan for farm group for proposed Fairfield 
a 266 State H spital it Newtown, Connecticut 
; CRAM, Ralpl Adams—aArficle, “Have I a 
‘Philosophy of Design’?” 
: CRAWFORD, Mary Ann—Photograp/ 
June, ake CROSS, Louise—Tevo sculptured figures, “Guitar” 
July, rz 


“Accordion” 
mes CUNNINGHAM, Cornelia—Pen 
Old Savannah Kitchen” 
CURTIS, R. E.—Lithograph, “The 
Harbor Bridge, December, 
“Daxian, My,” dy Willtan Adan 2 
oe DELANO, William Ad Talk given bef 
t/ Junior League of th Veee York Societys 
Nov., 780 of Architects, “To Be an Ideal Architect” 
852 Article, “My Architectural Creed” 
Article, “Further 
Architecture” 
Design for a Gow 
494 for a metropoli 
Poem, “My Daxian” 
Delano Aldrich Scholarship, 


h, “An 


Svdnev 


ims 


Thoughts on Contemporary 


Autldin g 


and Announcement 


Nov., 64—765 of 
DE POSTELS, Theodore—Crayon and pastel 
drawing, “Custom House, New York,” Plat 
Lithograph, “The First Savings Bank in the 
Jan., 66— 68 World—Dumfrieshire, Scotland” 


July, 508 


Sept., 637 


Oct., 714 


782 


Nov., 


May, 380 
Sept., 
Nov., 729 


M arch, 


June, 383° 
April, 215: 
May, 301 

May, 299° 


655 


519 ’ 


Oct. 
Aug., 
July, 459° 


Dec., 


June, 442 
July, 
July, 


June, 


May, 327 


Fet 126 
Ma ch: 210 
Nov., 29 
Dec., 46 


Dec., 


Jan., , 
Mar h, 
Nov.,, es 


105 


145 


Feb., 
March, 
467 


July, 


July, S07 
Nov., 7 


Oct., 


Jan., 


Dec:, 





—652 
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DETLIE, John Stewart Biographical sketch Oct., 713 EMERSON, David B.—Article, 
DICKINSON, Page L.—Article, “Some Old “Building Stone,” Part II Jan., 69 
Sundials” O&ct:, 673 Part III Feb., 139 
DOBSON, William i Article, “Engineering f.- pines nee Mae, 278 
Studies “for a Country Estate” Sept., 6. Part II June, 455 
DOLKE, JR., W. Fred—Article, “Playing Safe (Bank Waulte” Sept., 649 
on the Client’s Money” April, 277 Binereon. Bice Comuctition— Neal March, 199 
DOMINICK, Franklin—Com para letails, “Engineeri St shies for a Country Estate,” 
“Fences and Gates” Nov 757—763 by Willian Dob Sept., 627 





os F. 
Early Interior,” EVANS, David—Portrait bust of 
. Haskell 


“Doorways in New England, rat 
Monograph Series, by 
DOPPEL, H. B.—Drypoint in’ 
Canyon” Nov., 


Jan., 
raftsman, A Reply to Roland A. 
is “The Come-back” Dec ’ 83 


Robert, of China 


Shanghai, 


Dormers, letails of, 


omparative ! : 7 " ‘ ‘i - 
Paul F Zeidler from architects’ data Oct. 695—701 he tin Teale ile Reval eked ape, 378 
. ‘ . “Farmhouses of Oley Valley, Berks County, 
Douglas Fir Plywood Competition—Results and Pennsylvania.’ Monograph Series, 
ccinning design Oct 715 a a ees Aus 539554 
DOWSWELL, H. R.—Article, “Or Equal as Ap- FAWCETT, Waldor Irticle, “Federal St s 
proved” Dy 851 f Store Interiors” Nov. 770 


FELDMAN, H.. I.—Article, “An Architect’s 
Appraisal of the Real Estate Situation” April, 

FELLHEIMER, Alfred—Article, “Contemporary 
Design i Architecture” Jur 

5 Fer Gates, Comparative details 

> Drawings by Fra Dominick 


DRAFTSMAN’S DATA SHEETS, 64 
Conten 
Orientation 
1931 Motor 


( ipacity of 


ts 
Chart 
Car 


Tanks 


Dimension of. 


es 
1¢ 


nhlin from archt- 


Hand and Bevel of Doors 130 beet! date a > 57__763 
1930 Motor Car Dimensio: 131 ‘‘Fences, Some Notes on,” 

Heights for 234” Brick C 132 hy Arthur Bates Lincoln Nov 756 
Dormers in Wood Framing 135 FERRISS, Hugh—Drawing, “Skyscrapers of Steel 

Heights for 3” Brick Courses 199 ind Glass” March, 195 


“Field for the 


Architect, 


\ New,” 


1929 Motor Car Dimensions 200 ae ¢ 
Standards for Softwood Floorin 01 ne italy : 11 Jan. : 
‘ F Filling Stat A Center Road, Leland Hubbell 
Double Bed Hotel Room aUe Neon. Architect June, 450 

Standard Sizes of Clay Flue Linings 283 FITTON, Hedley Drvt “The Pantheon, 
Septic Tank Sewage Disposal — Rome” Aug 527 


Entasis of Colu 


mns 
of 






,UDE, Y 
Heights for 2! Brick Courses 286 FJELDI ; g 
‘ “- Tanl Co. D; ; 267 granite frieze for East Cambridge Savings 
eptic al ewage isposal 50 is a va _ 
Ree ss s —~ Bank, East Cambridge, Mass May, 374 
Fennis Courts o/U) ! yds 7 > 
f mee B ( 27] Bronze panel, “Building,” for 5 Federal 

Sa rane ends a Street Building, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Sizes of Pianos M. 745 


Sie sae : James Company, Architects Obct., 20 
Heights for 25% Brick (¢ irses : . : 

7 nk Sewage Disp sal 
Mutuled Doric Order 


Type Retainir g 








Heights ft 7" Brick Cour 496 ile post 

: : f a Plaza of Marshal—Winnit 
Standard Dimensions of Softy I S01 ; 1 Pla a ‘ ea 
Septic Tank Sewage Disposal 503 ‘ ; & 
Determination of Roof Leaders S05 FORTIER, E. A Carbon pen Bs 


< ee Seat aes j 
58] 2 t 4 ny Edg 


Dimensioning Pitfalls the l 
SC ag i Rag aE ae =Q2 FOSTER, J M.—Lithog “An Old H 
1932 beches Cik ties Ly zex Pr nc town.” Plate Ja 
Horseshoe Courts Official St 587 FRANKLIN, M. S.—drticle, “Public Buil is 
orseshoe ourts mc ta 
Standard Sizes f Partit I ra, f Salem, Massac setts,” Part ly Vo» 
Heights for 32” Brick (¢ 640) jie cgi J = , 
Sacinals of a Tool 642 FREESE, E: eg Bea begin 
Wateias ; Se Gud 644 try ¢ Arc 1 Drafting 20) ©) 


Decimals of in Incl 


Circular Arcs, Chords, and Segme 





Standard Sizes Side ( ¢ ha hae ne g 

Size of Fireplace Flues if FREESE’S CORNER—4A to prob 

Solid One-Way R. C. Slab Tat Novy 76 reomet r ma \ Sin Ira 

Stock Wood D Patter No 76 Layout a Brain Tea Jar 6f 
Standard Size E ( I N 69 l'risecti Pythag Feb., 131 
Spell It Right N 77 Some Graphical Cvyel t Mare 05 
Soluti f Rig Priang De S41 Pur g At Prick Perspe 


R45 “Frenc Comrades i America, ea 
&47 Heébrard Harry Sternfeld Feb., 73 
FRONTISPIECES 
May, BAILEY, Vern 
White ng, “Living 
April Corneliu , Jey plate 

1 BILL, Carroll—Watrer lor ketch, “Chur 
in Mexico,” Color plate Aug 


Dec., 
Dec., 
Draftsman Lurope 
Facts, A,” dy Irving | 
William A. 
Igium” 


Donald Omar 


Some 

JRAKE, 
Mill, Be 
IUNN, 


Economic Height and Cost of Buil \ g 
a 2 ea ee Dp : f W ater cA, ‘On t Road i 
St anf f the, 4% Eu B. ¢ Ma 9 Cinectieek™ Calor slats . 
IMINSTER, C. Frankl Obrtnu March Ss DRAKE, William A. Etching, “The White 
LY, John H.—Obditua May, 69 Mill, Belgium” At 
MBURY, II, Aymar—A Roofs Von KIRBY, Henry P.—Oil painting, “Imaginary 


, 


rraph Serie 


Composition,” Color plate 








PENCIL POINTS FOR DECEMBER, 1932 


FRONTISPIECES (Continued) GRAF, Don (Draftsman’s Data Sheets, Cont. 
McCRACKIN, Otho—Rendering in transpar Heights for 25@” Brick Courses June, 437 
ent and opaque ater color, “High School, Septic Tank Sewage Disposal June, 439 
Lyons, Kansas,” Mann and Company, Archi- Mutuled Doric Orde June, = 448 
tects, Color plate .. March Gravity Type Retaining Wall June, 448 
McDONALD, _Edward Dixon Water color Heights for 274” Brick Courses fuly. 404 
lee eee vig Terminal ‘Tower at id — Dimensions of Softwood Lum ss ce 
' e1 ‘ uly UT 
ROBB, E. Donald—OZ/l painting, “Ambulatory : . ' 8 
of a French Cathedral Vhat Never was Te aes rene Seen July. ees 
Built,” Color plat Nec. Determination of Roof Leaders July, 308 
ROTH, Ernest—Drvpoins, “Whe Square, Abbe Dimensioning Pitfalls - \ug., sd 
ville” Feb Juints in ‘Terra Cotta Washes \ug., 383 
STONE, Edward D.—Pastel rendering, “Pre 1932 Motor Car Dimensions Aug-, 385 
liminary Sketch for Roxy Theatre at Rocke Horseshoe Courts Official Standard Aug., Re 
teller Center, New York,” Color plate Sept Standard Sizes of Partition Tile ‘ Sept., 637 
WEBSTER, Herman—Frching, “The Tower” Jan. Heights for 308” Brick Courses Sept., 640 
WITTON, Frederick R.—Pastel drawing, Decimals of a Foot Sept., 642 
“Sketch for a Proposed Educational Group Wattage of Electric Outlets Sept., 644 
on the Bank of a River,” McLaughlin and Decimals of an Inch . Oct., 706 
jurr, Architects, Color plate Mas Circular Arcs, Chords, and Segments Oct., 711 
“Functional Aesthetics and the Social Ideal,” Standard Sizes of Side Construction Tile Oct., 713 
by George Howe - April, 215 Size of Fireplace Flues ... Oct, 717 
Liat a a Solid One-Way R. C. Slab ‘Table Nov., 765 
Per Pherae agree ngs vial : Stock Wood Door Patterns . Nov. 767 
ek tae ighcatlices July, 305 Standard Sizes of End Construction ‘Tile Nov., 769 
“Future, Fitness and Harmony, For the,” ; — . Right ae 9 eye oe 
by William Ward Watkin Feb., 73 Solution of Right ‘Triangles Dec., 841 
GAGE, Merrill, Sculptor—Design for Alpha laminate Shenango ee ee 
Rho Chi Medal a 168 How to Draw an Ellipse Dec., 848 
GARBER, Frederick W.—Pencil sketch, ; Standard Plumbing Symbols Dec., S4 
“Georgian Bay” May, 330 GRANELLI, Richard H.—Biographical sketch Aug., 473 
“GARGOYLE”—Article, “A New Field for the GREENGARD, B. C.—Lithograph, “Marshall 
Architect” . Jan:, 5 Field Building, Chicago,” Graham, Anderson, 
GARRIOTT, Hubert M.—drticle, “A Bird in Probst, and White, Architects Sept., #24 
the Bush” . Oct., 671 GRISDALE, John ‘Thomas—Letter in discussion 
“Geometry of Architectural Drafting, The,” ot series of articles on the Philosophy ot 
hy’ Ernest Irving Freese, 20.—Circles at Right as Contemporary Architectural Design June, oe: 
\ngles May, 315 GUILLONNET, 0. D. V.—Three murals. fo: 
ZI. Organizing the Orthogonals \ug., i the Wanamaker Men’s Store in’ the new 
22.—Some Short Cuts with the Triangles Dec., Lincoln-Liberty Building, Philadelphia, John 
“Gimeracks and Spizzerinktums”—d letter troy !. Windrim, Architect Cct.. 
D. FE. Hobelman to Frederick FE. Sloay March, 206 GUPTILL, Arthur L.—Article, “On the Use ot 
mainder, © Flange, Ke William Ric Pearsall me, 631 Cutouts in Rendering” March, 167 
oe ee ee ai ua “Hallo, The Sketches and Woodcuts of Charles,” 
eae 2: Japa = hy Samuel Chamberlain Sept., 60] 
‘Glass, Interior Marble, Slate, and Structural, ; : a . 
by PAllib O, Kacbtect aie 39} Woodcut, ““Vhe ‘Towers ot Senlis Sept., 626 
GLUCKMAN, Maxfield E.—Smooch drawing, HAMEETON, Boyne. 8 Tk fetes Tee 
“Attica State Prison, Attica, N. Y.” Aug., 523 lucers’ Council at their Ninth Semiannua - 
GOLDSMITH, Goldwin—article, “Why Scope Meeting, “Trends of the Building Industry” Dec. 8% 
of the Work?” March, 211 “Handling the Entire Job.” by R. R. Houston March, 19 
GONZALEZ, Guillermo-—Charcoa Retch, “San HANSEN, Thomas Louis—Brographical sketch Oct., eo) 
Andres, Madrid” July, +66 HARRISS, HH. He—aArticle, “Provincialism vs. 
iy: egies agai ving H. R. 6187” March, 18S 
ad iam cegighe Te pap ay ieee , 
es ae Bhi a ae Based _ = H rrodsburg, Kentucky, Monument Competition ae a 
Gothic Fragments Recently Installed in the Cits ere ye design ot, en £09 
Art Museum, St. Louis, Missouri—Fow ; afi , ‘ 
Photograt May. 77 HASKELL, Arthur C.—dArticle, “Early Interior 
A Cimeccbiticls. | HA Vade:cBecs bij Doorwavs in’ New England,” Monograp/ ; 
Drattsmen” Jan., 35 ae wet, ai Si 
Draftsman’s Data Sheets, Contents Jan. ss HAY, Jr., James Irticle, “George Washington, 
Orientation Chart Jan., 36 Architect” Feb., Tu 
1931 Motor Car Dimension Jan., 57 “Heads vs. ‘Isms’,” dv Woalliav: F. Lanib \ug., $14 
( ipacity ot Tanks Jan., 97 “Heating Methods, Modern,” 64 Harold L. Alt Dee., N14 
a rick gn eine ae 1 HEBRARD, Jean “French ‘ paid ides in Ame J 
Heights for 234” Brick Courses Feb, 132 Ray Bs” BY Ea Srermyene — ‘ 
Dormers in) Wood Framing Feb, 25 Pastel dracving, “Vemple of Baalbec, Syria,” 
Heights for 3” Brick Course March, 199 Color plate pirate MACOS, NI 
1929 Motor Car Dimensions March, 200 HEGEMAN, John C.—<aArticle, “The Young 
Standards tor Softwood Flooring March, 201 Architect—What of the Future?” pans, 
Double Bed Hotel Room March, 202 HEILBORN, = Carl Westdahl—Conré crayon 
Standard Sizes of Clav Flue Linings \pril, 283 fraceing ; Miv, 314 
Septic Tank Sewage Drsposat ss = “Heilborn, Carl Westdabl, Delineator,” 
Entasis gis Columns : April, “85 : by Ellis F. Lawrence ; : June, 343 
Heights tor 244” Brick Courses April, 286 : ie 
Septic Tank Sewage Disposal May, 367 Black pastel sketch, “Grauman’s Chinese 
rennis Courts May, 370 Theatre, Hollywood, California” . July, 48] 
Heights for 344” Brick Courses May, 371 Pencil sketch, “Mexican Village, Los 
Sizes of Pian May, 373 \ngeles” ss . July, 4&2 
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HERE & THERE & THIS & THAT < 


SS ee 


NDEX 


Jan., 
Feb., 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
Aug., 
Sept., 
Oct., 
Nov., 


{ Dec., 


HIRONS, Frederic C.—Two lithographic pencil 


drawings, “Interior and Exterior of New 
Worcester Memorial Auditorium Building,” 
L. W. Briggs Company and Frederic C. 


Hirons, Architects 


HITE, Morgan Dudley E.—Article, “The New 


Par—Intensive Conservation Comes to Amer- 
ita” 

HODGES, M. O.—Pencil drawing, ‘Harris 
Farm, Marblehead, Massachusetts” 

HOLLIS, Barbara—Pencil drawing, “Villa 
D’Este”’ 


“H.R. 6187,” Some Discussion of 
A letter SHR: Ghar” 
Housing, Address on—‘‘The 
Architect Suggests a New Technique,” 
by Robert D. Kohn eas 
HOUSTON, R. R.—Talk given before the 
Junior League of the New York Society of 
Architects, “Handling the Entire Job” 


concerning 


Extracts from an 


HOWE, George—Article, “Functional Aesthetics 
and the Social Ideal” 

Two models showing museum schemes for 
congested city area, Howe and Lescaze, 
Architects 

HUNT, Myron—Brief article in discussion of 
the Philosophy of Contemporary Architectural 
Design 

HUNTER, Leonard Le Grande—Btographical 
sketch . 


IMREY, Ferenc—Pencil sketch 
Pencil sketch, “A Boatman of 
Group of pencil 

Temple Gate in Kyoto” 
“On a Street in 
Yokohama” 


“Shinto Shrine in Gummyogi, Japan” 


Malta” 
“Mioshinji 


sketches > 


Hommoku, a Suburb of 


“Octagonal Temple in Nara, Japan” 
“Enkakuji Kamakura, 
Japan” 
INDIANAPOLIS 
— Photograph 


Temple Gate in 


ARCHITECTURAL 


M1E mbe rs 


CLUB 
showing at twentieth 
anniversary dinner 


Information Booth for an Exposition Hall, Com- 


petition conducted by the Architects? Emer- 
gency Committee of New York for an— 
Results and winning designs 
INGEMANN, Dorothy Brink—Article, “Shop 
Signs of Stockholm” 
Pen-and-ink sketch, “Shop Sign from 
Stockholm” 
“Inns and ‘Taverns, New England,” Mono- 


graph Series, by Hubert G. Ripley 
Institution in the Department of Correction of 
the State of New York, Competition for a 
New—Winning design 
“Insurance During Construction,” 
by R. P. Wallis 
JACKMAN, F. L.—Letter discussing American 
architecture 
JACOBS, Harry Allan—Obdituary 
JAQUET, ATELIER—Group photograph 
“Job During a Depression, How to Find a,” 
by Royal Barry Wills 
JOHNSON, Ernst Vern—Biographical sketch 
JOHNSON, Otis F.—Article, “The Architect’s 
Problems in Monolithic Concrete Construc- 


tion” 
“Ko H4 0,” by Robert Niles, Jr. 
KAHN, 


iy 
Design 


Albert—Article, ‘The Approach to 





Oct., 


July, 
Nov., 
Aug., 


March, 
April, 


May, 


March, 


March, 


Oct., 


May, 
July, 


Jan., 
Feb., 


Dec *°% 
Sept., 
Oct., 


Dec., 


Sept., 
Nov., 
June, 
Sept., 
Oct., 
Jan., 
Sept., 
July, 
Oct., 


May, 


TO 


64— 65 
136—137 
207—209 
290—291 
375—377 
451453 
$09—S511 
589 


646—647 
720—721 
716—~779 


§49—850 


707—708 


301 


“2 
SU5 


= UR 
— 


614—618 


141 
843—s45 
619 
676 


803—818 


633—6 36 


781 


445 
643 
705 


641 
483 


299 


| 8 


VOLUME XIII 


KAHN, Ely Jacques, portrait bust of, 
by David Evans 

KANARIK, Emery—Arficle, “Tradition” 

KENNEDY, Dean—Article, “Farmhouses of 
Oley Valley, Berks County, Pennsylvania,” 
Monograph Series 

KIRBY, Henry P.—Oil painting, “Imaginary 


Composition,” Color plate, Frontispiece 
“Henry P. Kirby—1853-1915,” 
by Francis S. 
KNOBLOCH, Philip G.—Article, “Whys 
Wherefores of the Specification,” 
12.—Metal Furring and Lathing 
13.—Tile Work 
14.—Interior Marble, Slate, and Structural 
Glass 


Swales 


and 


15.—Plastering 
Details of 
a church 


construction for kitchen for 


school 


Additional details of construction for 
church school kitchen 
Details of construction for bronze en- 


trance doors with revolving door unit, 


Plate I 
Plate II 
Plate III 
Details of construction for porch 
Details of construction for a projected 
steel window 
Details of construction for a bay window 
with steel sash in half timber con- 
struction 
Details of construction for “an outside 
vestibule and portico, Plate I 
Plate II 
KOHN, Robert D.—Extracts from an addre 
on housing, “The Architect Suggests a New 


Technique” 
LA BEAUME, Louis—Ariticle, 
Art or Science?” 
LAMB, William F.—Article, “Heads vs. ‘Isms’ ” 
LAWRENCE, Carol H.—Measured 
Sections of garden walls ; 
Measured drawing, Details of garden steps, 
St. Catherine’s Court, Bath, England 


“Architecture, 


drawi ng, 


Measured arawing and two photographs, 

Detail of a sea-wall and windbreak 

fence, Estate of Mr. and Mrs. T. G. 
Buckley 

LAWRENCE, Ellis F.—Article, “Carl West- 


Heilborn, 


Le Brun 


winning 


dahl Delineator” 


Traveling Scholarship—Results and 


MME OS iv teneucrhen wae ees 

LELAND & COMPANY, 
gineers, J. D.—Details of 
ornament and marquise for Worcester Pressed 
Steel Company’s Office Building 


construction of 


Exterior view of same building 

LEWIS, Ernest—Pen-and-ink drawing, ‘Tree 
Study” 

LEWIS, Schell—Pencil rendering, “United States 
Embassy, Paris, France,” Delano and Ald- 
rich, Architects 

LINCOLN, Arthur Bates—Article, “Planning 


for Built-in Equipment” 
Article, “Factors Frequently Overlooked in 

Planning Houses” 
Article, “A Plumbing System for the House” 
Article, “Some Notes on Fences” 
LINDAHL, Robert—Article, “The 
Treatment of United States Naval 

emy Chapel” 


Acoustical 

the Acad- 

Linoleum panel, John R. Thompson Company 
Restaurant, Indianapolis, Indiana, Benjamin 
R. Marshall Company, Architects, Chicago 

LOCKLAND, Harry—Pencil sketch, “Old Flour 
Mill, Ellensburg, Washington” 

LOFTON, Melvyn—Pencil 
Oregon Ranch Home” 


“Early 


drawing, 


59 | 


Jan., 
Jan., 


Aug., 


Oct. 


April, 
July, 


Aug., 
Oct., 


Feb., 
March, 
May, 
June, 


July, 
Aug., 


Sept., 


M iV, 


Oct., 


June, 


July, 


Nov., 
June, 


May, 


Jan., 


Dec., 


July, 
March, 
July, 


Sept., 
Nov., 


799 


780 


$52 


66 


7O() 


468 
159 
469 


621 


756 


709 


768 


7 
Po 


324 


rAl 
” 
> 


365 


638 








TENCIA 


LOVEN, Carl K.—Measured drawings rendered 


in tempera, “Details of the Church of St. 
Michel D’Aiguilhe at Le Puy, France” Oct., 
Pencil drawing, “Preliminary study for 
seventy-story office building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York” Nov., 
“Low Cost House, A Real,” 4y Royal Barry Wills June, 
LYON, Leland Hubbell—Photograph and plan 
of “A Center Road Filling Station” June, 
MACCHI, Charles L.—Biographical sketch Aug., 
“Marble, Slate, and Structural Glass, Interior,” 
by Philip G. Knobloch Aug., 
MARLIER, Raymond M.—Pencil sketch, “St. 
Peter’s Church, Brownsville, Pennsylvania” . Sept., 


MARTIN, 
Guild of 


Massachusetts 


Albert—Article, “The 
Small Home Design” 


Architectural 
Nov., 

Institute of Special 

Student Scholarships—Results and winning de- 


Technology 


tgns 
MASSENA, G.—Pencil drawing, “Garden on the 
Estate of A. I. Du Pont, Esq.,” 
Du Pont, Architects 
MASTERSON, Charles 
sketch 


Aug., 


Massena and 
Nov., 
Thomas—Bio graphical 
June, 
Matcham Traveling Fellowship of Yale Univer- 
sity—Results and winning design 
MATTISON, Donald M.—Oil painting, “Sum- 
mer,” Plate 
MAYALL, R. Newton—Chart computing 
the relations between apparent noon and mean 
time for the 75th 
McCRACKIN, Otho—Silhouettes of 
Draftsmen and Designers, VII, 
W. Smith 
Rendering in transparent and opaque water 
“High School, Kansas,” 
and Company, Color 
Frontispiece 


Sept., 


Feb., 


for 


meridian Oct: 


American 


by George March, 


} 
color, 
Mann 

’ 
plate, 


Lyons, 
Architects, 
March 
and water color, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Hutchinson, Kansas,” Mann and Com- 
pany, Architects, Color plate 
McDONALD, Edward Dixon—W ater 
drawing, “Cleveland Terminal 
Night,” Color plate, Frontispiece 
McKim 
inning design 
McNULTY, William C.—Drypoinr, 
Bridges, New York, 1930” 
Medary Scholarship, Milton B.—Results 
MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ATELIER—Group photograph show- 
(ad 
MESTROVIC, Ivan 
Plate 
“Metal Furring and Lathing,” 
by Philip G. Knobloch 
Metal House, A New Type of Low Cost, Charles 
Bacon Rowley & Architects 
MEYER, Alvin 
Ohio State O fice Building 
Mills, Competition for a Memorial to 
Results and winning design 
“Misadventures of a Draftsman,” 
by George H. All n, 6. 


Rendering in pencil 


“Trinity 


March, 
color 
Tower at 

June 

Fellowship in Architecture—Results and 

July, 
“THe 

Nov., 


Aug., 


Feb., 
“Mother and Child,” 
April, 


ing members section) 


Study, 


April, 
Associates, Feb., 
Sculptured bronze door for the 
April, 
Robert- 
Aug., 


Caravan to Mecca Jan., 


I Open an Office Feb., 
MITCHELL, G. Evans—Letter in discussion of 
series of articles on the Philosophy of Contem- 
porary Architectural Design June, 
MITCHELL, Rossel Edward—Reply to article, 
“Can Some Architect Answer This One?”’, 
by Roland A. Yaeger Nov., 
“Mode Horizontale, A la,” dy William Walliams April, 
Model of New Newark Station of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad—McKim, Mead, and White, 
Architects Feb., 
“Modernism, This,” 6y Derght James Baum Sept., 


POINTS 


FOR 


DECEMBER, 1932 


MONOGRAPH SERIES, THE, 
Edited by Russell F. Whitehead 





678 BROWN, Frank Chouteau—‘Some Records of 
Old Concord” 
EMBURY, II, Aymar—‘Roofs” 
767 FRANKLIN, M. $.—“Public Buildings of 
391 Salem, Massachusetts,” Part Two 
HASKELL, Arthur C.—“Early Interior Door- 
450 ways in New England” ; 
582 KENNEDY, Dean—‘‘Farmhouses of Oley 
Valley, Berks County, Pennsylvania” 
59] RIPLEY, Hubert G.—“‘New England Inns and 
Taverns” ‘ Sie 
632 “Monolithic Concrete Construction, The Archi- 
- tect’s Problems in,” by Oris F. Johnson 
MUHLENBERG, Frederick A.—Article, “Up- 
753 state” 
MURPHY AND OLMSTED, Architects—Group 
photograph showing members at Twentieth 
586—587 Anniversary Dinner 
NELSON, George—Biographical sketch 
“New Par, The—Intensive Conservation Comes 
784 to America,” by Morgan Dudley E. Hite 
“New Technique, The Architect Suggests a”— 
440 Extracts from an address on housing 
by Robert D. Kohn 
New York University Scholarship—Results 
641—642 = NILES, Robert—Article, “Ko Hg O” 
“Obsolescence, Some Fallacies of,” 
111 by Eugene B. Church 
O’DELL, H. Augustus, and Wirt C. Rowland, 
Associate Architects—Details of shopfront for 
716 Dewitt Taylor Estate, Detroit 
OLTAR-JEVSKY, W. K.—Winning competition 
design for proposed development of a “Plaza 
147 of Marshal Foch” 
“Or Equal as Approved,” 4y H. R. Docesevell 
“Orange Juice Goes Modern,” by John Vassos 
OVERTURF, John—Pencil rendering, ‘House 
for Robert Dyer, Seattle, Washington,” 
George Wellington Stoddard, Architect 
Paris Prize for 1932—Results and winning de- 
igns . 
153 Patina on Copper in Twenty-four Hours, New 
Process for Developing—Photograph showing 
apparatus 
PEARSALL, William Rice—Article, ‘“T-Flange 
Girders” 
“Pen Drawing, An Architect’s Notes on,” 
498—499 by Seless Ee Cale. 4% 
5 
75} : 
586 7 
8 
9 ; 
40 “Pennsylvania Railroad, New Newark Station 
of the,” McKim, Mead, and White, Archi- 
267 tects—Eight views of model by H. E. Boucher 
Co. 
‘ “Philosophy of Design? Have I a,” 
93 ,; 1 ‘ 
* by Ralph Adams Cram 
129 PIERRE, Edward D.—Article, “Good Buildings” 
Er PIROLA, Louis—Lithograph pencil sketch, “St. 
Sophia, Constantinople” 
276 “Planning Houses, Factors Frequently Overlooked 
in,” by Arthur Bates Lincoln 
5&8 “Plastering,” by Philip G. Knobloch 
PLASTOW, Charles—Pen-and-ink drawing, 
4] “The Bok Singing Tower” 
115 “Plumbing System for the House, A,” 
by Arthur Bates Lincoln 
Plym Fellowship in Architecture—Results and 
442 winning design 
POND, Irving K.—Article, “How I Approach an 
Architectural Problem” 
774 “Popularizing the Profession with the Public 
27] and with Itself,’ by D. Knickerbacker Boyd 
ii Porcelain Enamel Residence, Charles Bacon 
Rowley and Associates, Architects 
Details of construction for application of 
118 porcelain enamel shingles for porcelain 
§97 enamel house 


[ 860 | 





May, 
April, 


June, 
Oct., 
Aug., 
Dec., 
July, 
Sept., 


Feb., 


June, 


July, 


May, 
Sept., 
Oct, 


July, 
July, 


Augy 
Dec,, 
Sept., 


July, 


Aug., 


Sept., 


Jan., 
Feb., 
April, 
June, 
Aug., 
Dec., 


Feb., 


Nov., 
Aug., 


Nov ° 


July, 
Aug., 


March, 
Sept., 
June, 
July, 
Jan, 


Feb., 


Sept., 





331—346 
249—264 


407—422 
67 9—694 
539—554 
803—818 
483 


611 


138 
429 


508 


sk0 


—121 


469 
591 


197 
621 
440—44] 
459 

45 


128 


637—652 





INDEX 


British ‘Architectural’ 


Simons 


“Posters, A Group of 
Railway,” by Rodger L. 

PRENTICE, Andrew N.— ‘Renaissance Archi- j 
tecture and Ornament in Spain,” Plates l 


1932... 


Princeton Prizes in Architecture for 
Results 
Princeton-Yale Intercollegiate 
Architecture—Results and winning designs 
“Provincialism vs. H. R. 6187,” by H. H. Harriss 
Radiator of, 
Drawings by architects’ 
data eee ne 
Radio Cabinet Design Competition—Results 
“Real Estate Situation, An Architect’s Appraisal 
of the,” dy H. I. Feldman 
REINHOLD, Elsa—Pencil 
thenon” 
“Rendering, On the Use of Cutouts in, 
by Arthur L. Guptill 
REUTHER, Henry E. 


O18 


and winning designs 


Competition in 


Enclosures, details 


Pau 1 


Comparative 
F. Zeidler 


from 


drawing, “The Par- 


” 


Letter concerning H. R. 


RIGG, sl 
Vecchio, 
RIPLEY, Hubert G. 


pp 
Relcne 


Alwin—Pen-and-ink ketch, onte 
Florence” 


carbon 


Gre up of 


“Café Des Deux Magots and St. Germain 
Des Prés” 

“Corner of Angkor-Wat” 

“Notre Dame De Paris in Silhouette” 


“Vista at Vaux-Le-Vicomte” 
“Fountains at Vaux-Le-Vicomte” 
“Le Tour St. Jacques at Sunrise” 
“St. Germain Des Prés” 
“Pont Royal at Seven in the Morning” 
Article, “New 
VUonograph 
ROBB, E. Donald—O17l painting, “Ambulatory of 
1 French Cathedral That Never Was Built,” 
Color plate, Frontispiece 


, 


England Inns and Taverns,’ 


Series 


ROBERTS, A. D.—Teo pencil sketches, “The 
Lottie Carson,” San Pedro Harbor—*Star of 
India,” San Diego Harbor 


Rome Prize in Architecture—Results and winning 


Lan Architecture- 


Winning design 


Iscape 
“Roots,” Monograph Series, 


by Aymar Embury, II 


Rotch Traveling Scholarship—Results , 
ROTH, Ernest—Drvypotnt, “The Square, Abbe- 
ville,” Frontispiece 
“Rothenburg, Some Sketches of Old” \ Dis- 
cussion of the Work of Otto Bierhals, 
by David M. Ach 
ROWE, John Richard—Pen-and-ink dratving, 
“An Old House in Connecticut” 
Pen-and-ink drawing, “Old House in Con- 


necticut” 
ROWLAND, Wirt C., 
O’Dell—Details of 


and H. 
tor 


Augustus 


shopfront Dewitt 


Taylor Estate, Detroit ; 
ROWLEY & Associates, Architects, Charles 
Bacon—Porcelain enamel residence for Ferro 


Enamel Corporation 
Details of 


porcelain 


of 


porcelain 


construction of application 
enamel shingles for 
enamel at Cleveland, Ohio 
Massachusetts, Public Buildings 
Vonograph Series, by M. 8. Franklin 
“Saving Through Careful Superintendence,” 
by H. Vandervoort Walsh 
Alexander T. 
SAXE, 
Walsh—<Article, 
Walls of Country 
“Saving Through Careful Superintendence” 
“Comparing the Cost of Different Types of 
Floor 
SCARAB, The, Delegates to the Fifteenth Annual 
held at the of Cin- 
up photograph 


house 


“en 99 
Salem, of, 


and 
Saxe 
‘Fr. and _ |: 


“Comparative C 


Vandervoort 
of the 


Alexander 


sts 


Houses” 


Construction” 


Convention, University 


cinnati 





Nov., 
March, 
April, 
Aug. 
Jan., 
March, 
Dec., 
Sept., 
April, 
Feb., 
March, 
April, 


Jan., 


May, 


Dec., 


Dec. 


Nov., 
June, 
June, 


July, 


April, 


June, 


April, 
April, 


May, 


July, 


Feb., 


May, 
Feb., 
May, 


Aug., 


Feb., 


729 
179 
265 


60 
188 


831—! 


637 


283 


127 


167 


99? 


428 
429 
497 


249 
438 


to 


IIR 


2? 


$02 


S08 


129 


sh 


264 


VOLUME XIII 


and plan of “A 
Croton-on-Hud- 


—Elevation 
Residence at 


SCHEER, Leonard 
Modern Country 
son, New York” 

SCHEICK, William H.—Biographical 

SCHIWETZ, 
hattan Morning, 

SCHMIDT, Mott B- 
of Fine Arts, Copenhagen’ 

SCHNEIDER, Charles §.—Odituary 

SCHWARZ, Frank H.—Two 


kets Ah 
Edward M.—Lithograph, ‘‘Man- 
North River,” Plate 

Pencil sketch, “Academy 


’ 


pencil dratvi ngs, 


“Studies for an  Altarpiece—St. Joseph’s 
Church, Seattle, Washington,” Plate 

“Scope of the Work? Why,” 
by Goldwin Goldsmith 

SEXTON, R. W.—Article, “An Architect Who 
Went After Business—and Got It” 

“Shop Signs of Stockholm,” 
by Dorothy Brink Ingemann 

Silhouettes of American Draftsmen and _ De- 
signers—VII, Otho McCrackin, 
by George W. Smith 

SIMONS, Rodger L.—Arficle, “A Group of 
British ‘Architectural’ Railway Posters” 

SIMPSON, Lusby—Warer color rendering, “In- 
land Terminal Number One for the Port of 
New York Authority,” Abbott, Merkt, and 


Company, Engineer-Architect, Color plate 
“Slate, and Structural Glass, Marble,” 
by Philip G. Knobloch 
Small House Competition, held by the Architects’ 
-Ré cult 


atts 


Interior 


Emergency Committee- 


Winning designs 
Small House Competition 
Beautiful—Result 
SMALL HOUSES BY 
ROWLEY and 
Bacon 
Enamel 


SCHEER, 


by House 


conducted 


Associates, Architects, Charles 

Porcelain enamel residence for Ferro 

Corporation 

Leonard, Architect—Elevation 
plan of “A Modern Country Residence at 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York” 

STODDARD, George Wellington, Architect 
House for Robert Dyer, Seattle, Washington 

Pencil rendering, by John Overturf 
WILLS, Royal Barry, 


block plan of low cost house 


and 


Architect—Perspective 
ind 
SMITH, Benjamin Lane—Bio graphical 
SMITH, Donald Powers—Biographical sketch 
SMITH, E. W. P.—Letter discussing article 
“T-Flange Girders,” published in Septem- 
SMITH, George 
American Draftsmen 
Otho McCrackin 
SMITH, R. Harmer—Pencil 
for the Church 
of Sienna, New 
Architect, Plate 
SMITH, Jr., Robert, Architect—Details of con- 
struction for frameless steel Solon, 
Ohio, built by the Insulated Steel Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Rolling 
Mill Company of 
SMITH, Sewall—Sepia sketch, “Venice” 
SMITH, Jr., Walter K.—Article, “The 
coal ‘Smooch’ Technique” 
SOURIAN, Zareh M.—Photograph 
tracing of display 
SPECIFICATION ARTICLES By 
DOWSWELL, H. R.—“‘Or Equal as 
proved” 
EMERSON, David 
Part II 
Part III 
“Decorative 
Part II 
“Bank Vaults” 
GOLDSMITH, Goldwin 
Work?” 


sketch 


on 


“Silhouettes of 
Viv" 


W.—Article, 


and Designers 


rendering, ‘Study 


and Convent of St. Catharine 


York,” Wilfred E. Anthony 


house at 


( 


and the American 
Middletown, Ohio 


Char- 


and detail 


rug 


B.—“‘Building Stone,” 


Stone,” 


Sept., 
May, 


March, 
March, 
May, 
April, 
March, 
Dec., 


Sept., 


March, 


Nov *y 


May, 
Aug., 


March, 
April, 


Dec "y 


Feb., 


Sept., 


July, 


June, 


June, 
Sept., 


Oct., 


M arch, 


Oct., 
Aug., 


March, 


Dec., 


Jan., 
Feb., 
May, 
June, 


Sept., 


March, 


190 


369 


269 


211 


200 


288 


S46 


128 


638 


490) 


390 
438 
640 


69 
139 
455 
649 


211 


2x9 


639 








PENCIL 


SPECIFICATION ARTICLES BY—(Continued ) 
KNOBLOCH, Philip G.—‘“Whys and Where- 
fores of the Specification,” 12.—Metal Fur- 


ring and Lathing April, 
13.—Tile Work so Sealy, 
14.—Interior Marble, Slate and Struc- 
tural Glass Brees ee 
15.—Plastering ............. , 5 et, 
WALLIS, R. P.—Insurance During Construc- 
tion Nov., 


STAHL, F. H:. 
nacle Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, Indi- 
J. W. C. Corbusier, Architect, Robert 

Frost Daggett, Associate ie 


Pen-and-ink drawing, “Taber- 
ana,’’ 
“Stainless Steels, Soldering the,” 


by V. W. Whitmer ; 
Steel House, Frameless, at Solon, Ohio, built by 


the Insulated Steel Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany of Middletown, Ohio 
“Steel Windows for Penal Institutions,” 
by Robert L. Clingerman 
STERNFELD, WHarry—Article, “French Com- 
rades in America, 4”—Jean Heébrard 
Stewardson Memorial Scholarship—Results and 


winning design 
STILES, Ezra C.—Decorative alphabet of initials 
“Stone, Building,” 6y David B. Emerson, Part II 
Part III aio ay aN 
“Stone, Decorative,” by David B. Emerson, Part I 
7 oe | ER eae at ea PPR ger aan nts Fa 
STONE, Edward D.—Pastel rendering, ‘“Prelim- 


Sketch for Roxy Theatre at Rockefeller 
Center, New York,” Color plate, Frontispiece 
Federal 


inary 


“Store Interiors, Studies of,” 
by Waldon Fawcett 
STRANG, Allen J.—Sepia 
“Cathedral, Orvieto” ; 
Pen-and-ink and rubbed pastel drawing, 
“Portals of St. Gilles” 


crayon drawing, 


“Sundials, Some Old,” by Page L. Dickinson 


Supervising Architect’s Office, Letters discussing 
“H. R. 6187” from 
Letter concerning “H. R. 6187” itis 
SWALES, Francis §.—Article, “The Architect 
ind the Grand Plan,” 4.—Replanning of the 


First Modern City—Imperial Rome : 
5.—Replanning of the First Modern City— 
Imperial Rome 
6.—The Architect’s Status and the 
ment of Rome 
Irticle, “Henry P. Kirby— 


Develop- 


1853-1915” 


To water colors, “Portions of Project for 
Development of East River Front, Man- 
hattan Island”—Regional Plan of New 
York, Color plate 

“Taverns, New England Inns and,” Monograph 
Series, by Hubert G. Ripley 

THAL, Sam—Pencil sketch, “Gloucester Wharf” 

Thompson Company Restaurant, Indianapolis, 


Indiana, Benjamin R. Marshall 

Architects, Chicago Line le 149 panel 
“Tile Work,” dy P ilip G. Knobloch 
“Tradition,” by Emery Kanartk 


“Traveling Double,” by Sylvia Starr Wer.z, Part 1 


Company, 


Part 2 
“Unemployment, The Cultural Advantages of,” 


by William Williams 
“Up-state,” by Frederick A. 
“Vade Mecum for Draftsmen, A,” by Don Graf 


Muhlenberg 


VAN HOUTEN, J. H.—Article, “Exterior 
Walls” 
VASSOS, John—Article, “Orange Juice Goes 


Modern” 


Jan., 


May, 


Oct., 
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VERY, Samuel R. T.—Article, “An Unusual 
Alteration Job” (nea ee 

WAGNER, William Sydney—Obituary 

WALCOT, William—Two etchings, “The 


Forum”—After the Forum at Rome, “A Per- 
formance at the Coliseum—Vespasian’s Amphi- 
theatre—Rome” on 
WALKER, C. Howard—Article, “Functionalism 
and Architecture” 
WALLIS, R. P.—Ariticle, 


“Insurance During 


Construction” se ia Fa, Gos atc a am ; 
“Walls of Country Houses, Comparative Costs 
of the,” by H. Vandervoort Walsh and 
Alexander T. Saxe , ue 
“Walls, Exterior,” by J. H. Van Houten 
WALSH, H. Vandervoort, and Alexander T. 
Saxe—Article, “Comparative Costs of the 
Walls of Country Houses” 
“Saving Through Careful Superintendence” 
Different Types 


“Comparing the Cost of 
of Floor Construction” 
WARE, Arthur—Two pencil sketches 
WARNER & MITCHELL, Architects, Three in- 
terior views and plan of offices of 
WARREN, Harry G.—Two pencil 
“The New Waldorf Nearing Completion”— 
“The Tower of the Lexington, New York” 
“Washington, Architect, George,” 


sRetcnes, 


by James Hay, Jr. 

WATKIN, William Ward—Article, “For the 
Future, Fitness and Harmony” 

WEBSTER, Herman—Etching, “The ‘Tower,” 


Frontispiece 


WERNER, Richard J.—Water color 


WERTZ, Sylvia Starr—Article, “Traveling 
Double,” Part 1 
Part 2 


WHITMER, V. the 


Stainless Steels” 
“Whys and 
by Philip G. 
and Lathing 
13.—Tile Work 
14.—Interior Marble, Slate, and Structural 


Glass 


W.—Article, “Soldering 


Wherefores of 
K n oblo Po h, 


the Specification,” 


12.—Metal Furring 


15.—Plastering . 
WILLIAMS, Edgar I.—Pencil drawing, “A Tree 
Study,” Plate 
WILLIAMS, William—Article, “The 
Advantages of Unemployment” 
Article, “A la Mode Horizontale” 


Cultural 


WILLS, Royal Barry—Arficle, “How to Find a 


Job During a Depression” 
Article, “A Real Low Cost House” 

WISEMAN, Robert—Two sketches, “In the Erie 
Basin, Brooklyn”—“Property Street, Central 
Park, Manhattan” 

WITTON, Frederick R.— Pastel 
“Sketch for a Proposed Educational Group on 
the Bank of a River,’”? McLaughlin and Burr, 
Architects, Color plate, Frontispiece 

WOLF, J.—Sofr ground color etching, ‘Porta 
Della Carta, Doge’s Palace, Venice,” Plate 

Woodman Scholarship in Architecture—Results 

YAEGER, Roland A.—Article, “Can 
Architect Answer This One?” 

Two replies to above article by Rossel Ed- 
ward Mitchell and Fred W. Clarke 
A Further Reply by an Ex-Draftsman 

YEWELL, J. Floyd—Water color drawing, 

“Residence for Mr. and Mrs. William S. Bar- 


drawing, 


Some 


stow, Great Neck, L. I.,” Greville Rickard, 
Architect, Color plate 
ZEIDLER, Paul F.—Comparative details — 


1—“Dormers”’ 
—“Details of Radiator Enclosures” 


Group 


Group 3 
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July, 
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93 
380 


311 


$40 
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774—775 


$36 


423 
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WO OR Two Hunprep Years 


MAKE LITTLE DIFFERENCE HERE 


HE Carew Tower Building of Cincinnati is 

celebrating its second birthday. The forty 
stories of this ultra-modern skyscraper are lined 
completely with Atlantic Wall Units which are as 
cheerful and beautiful as on the day of installation. 
Further, they will remain so tor the life of the 
building, as this Terra Cotta material is literally 
everlasting. 


The interior views opposite show a typical corridor 
and an elevator lobby in a mottled cream and tan 
Abbochrome, a color that gives a high coefficient 
of light diffusion. Attractive features, too, are the 
black base units and the rounded cap units, designed 
to carry wiring conduits. 


Atlantic Wall Units’ first cost is a low cost and 
a last cost. They never require painting, and sel- 
dom washing or other maintenance. Large sized, 
light, and absolutely true-edged, they allow eco- 
nomical setting, while partition walls are erected 
without use of other materials. The units are 
hollow, giving insulation against heat, cold and 
sound. Fire resistant, sanitary, immune to de- 
facement, and with an unlimited palette of colors 
and textures, this material is unique in wall con- 
struction for any type of building. 


The Building Manager of 
Carew Tower writes: July, 
1931: “Regarding the use of 
Terra Cotta for corridor par- 
titions, we have found it 
eminently satisfactory in the 
Carew Tower. It is of elegant appearance, econom- 
ically installed, removed and maintained, and thoroughly 





practical in every respect . .. It is our opinion that 
many buildings of the future will adopt the use of 
Terra Cotta for corridor partitions.” ....... . and 


fifteen months later: October, 1932: “I reiterate my 
praise of Atlantic Terra Cotta Units for corridor parti- 
tions, as in my letter of July 24th, 1931. My conviction 
on the merits of your product has many times been 
confirmed by voluntary commitments, both on the part 
of tenants and visitors of the Carew Tower... In regard 
to necessary maintenance of these partitions, | know of 
no corridor construction involving equally low costs.” 


(Signed) N. E. BROWNE 











Amantic Terra Coma 





com P & NM Y¥ 


Office and Exhibition Rooms: 19 West 44th Street, New York 
Southern Plant: Atlanta Terra Cotta Company, Atlanta, Georgia 
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The Modernistice Series— 
Ready for Filing 


The modernistic plates which have appeared from time to time in 
our architectural journal advertisements have now been assembled 
in a form adapted for filing. Fifteen distinctive buildings are 
included in the set, and each illustrates some phase of the modern 
trend in marble construction. 


This séries will be mailed without charge to any architect who 
is interested. No letter is necessary. Simply write the words, 
“Send plates,” across your card or letterhead. 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY—PROCTOR, VERMONT 


Branches in the larger cities 


See Sweet's Catalog for Specifications and Other Data 


VERMONT MARBLE 
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G-E WHITE ELECTRICAL 


CONDUIT aoe 2y 
EASY BENDING — GLYPTAL bee G E N E R A L 
. ~ | CLEAN DEEP THREADS = | - C T R 1C 


A NEW BOOKLET ON 
RIGID CONDUIT FOR ARCHITECTS 


All important facts about rigid conduit and 
its uses are contained in this manual. Marginal 
notations assist rapid reading. The manual is 
tabbed for proper allocations in A. |. A. refer- 
ence files. Obtain a copy from your nearest 
G-E Merchandise Distributor or write to Sec- 
tion C-6112, Merchandise Dept., General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 













GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


RIGID CONDUIT 


MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY. BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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The | Allegheny County General Hospital 
required more than a carload of Duriron pipe. 
York & Sawyer, Architects 
(i. H. Sorree Co., Plumbing Contractors 


FOR DECEMBER, 





1932 


Paice are, and should 
be, the exemplifications of the 
latest and greatest developments 
in the building arts. 


Duriron Acid-Proof Drain-Pipe 
rightfully has a place in such 
structures, where the prolonging 
and lengthening of Life is the 
sole reason for its existence. 


The modern hospital 
Duriron sinks, drain-pipes, flanges 
and fittings wherever acid wastes 


uses 


are encountered. 


See our section 


in Sweet’s Catalog 


THE DURIRON CO., INC. 
420 N. Findlay St., Dayton, Ohio 
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REVENT 
| EFFLORESCENCE 


Ifllorescence is caused by the presence of soluble salts in mason- 
ry materials. When reached by water, these salts dissolve and 
thus work their way to the surface of the wall. . . . Brixment 
never causes efflorescence because it contains less than 1 of 
1% of soluble salts. . . Furthermore the waterproofing in Brix- 
ment mortar prevents water from entering the wall and dissolv- 
ing any salts which may be present in the sand or the brick. 
Brixment is therefore endorsed by manufacturers of face brick. 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT COMPANY, Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


District Sales Offices: 1610 Builders Bldg., Chicago; 600 Murphy Bldg., Detroit; 101 Park Ave., New York 


Vills: Brixment, N. Y. and Speed, Ind. 


BRIXMENT 


A Cement for Masonry and Stucco 




















Reg. t 
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It’s safes 


—Bonded by The United 
States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company, Baltimore. 


EMEMBER, Genasco is a roof you 
can forget for 10, 15 or 20 years 
after it is laid. A surety bond by a rec- 
ognized company protects the owner. 
Because of this underwritten guar- 
antee, also because of the reputation 
and quality of Genasco Trinidad 
Bonded Roofing, industry is more and 
more depending upon this sturdy roof. 
Genasco Trinidad Bonded Roofings, 
made with alternate layers of Genasco 
Trinidad Lake Roofing Asphalt and 
layers of Genasco all-rag felt, now 
include the following: 


Genasco Trinidad 20-year Bonded 
Roofing with slag, crushed stone or 
gravel surfacing. Class A Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Classification— 
guaranteed twenty years by The 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Genasco Trinidad l5-year Bonded 
Roofing with slag, crushed stone or 
gravel surfacing. Class A Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Classification— 
guaranteed fifteen years by The 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Genasco Trinidad 10-year Bonded 
Roofing with smooth surface. Guar- 
anteed ten years by The United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Write us today for specifications 
and full information regarding 
Genasco Trinidad Bonded Roofing 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


Philadelphia 


New York Chicago St. Louis 


(enasco 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TRINIDAD 
BONDED 
ROOFING 


FOR 
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SMYSER-ROYER CO. 
CAST IRON VERANDAS 


Smyser-Royer Co. cast iron verandas 
are available in a variety of designs. 


Smyser-Royer Co. service includes 
complete engineering, designing and 
foundry facilities. Architects and 
builders who are contemplating the 
use of cast iron verandas are cordially 
invited to consult Smyser-Royer about 
any phase of design or construction. 


A. booklet showing a number of 
Smyser-Royer cast iron veranda de- 
signs will be mailed at your request. 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 
Main Office and Works, York, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office, 1700 Walnut Street 
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CLEAN DEEP - CUT THREADS 











PENCIL 


STOP 


GERM - SPREADING 
















Many vital improvements have been made 
in drinking methods, but, heading the list, is 
the R-S Vertico-Slant Sanitary Fountain—an 
advantage which stops germ-spreading. 


This fountain never feels the touch of con- 
taminated mouths and lips. It prevents them 
from even coming close to the jet that spouts 


the water. 


The Vertico-Slant with the water passing 
angularly from jet to mouth makes each drink 


a safe and sanitary one. Write for bulletin. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
452 No. Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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Leonard HYDRIATRIC Suite 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
When you specify a 


| LEONARD HYDRIATRIC SUITE 


you have a choice of six designs in cases and 
twelve different combinations. 


| Write for catalogue F which is standard 

| A. I. A. File size. 

| In Sweet's Catalogue 

| Manufactured by 

LEONARD-ROOKE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


| Providence, Rhode Island 

















~ A Bargain 


im Luxury 


| 
@ Now you can enjoy the luxury and convenience of the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit at prices that fit 1932 budgets. 


@ Many of the 1200 rooms of this famous hotel now are priced 
as low as $3 a day for one person, $5 for two. And every 
room has bath, circulating ice water, and other modern 

| conveniences. 

@ Restaurant prices have been scaled down to thrifty new 


levels, too. The five restaurants include a cafeteria and 
coffee shop with quick service and popular priced menus. 


Book: Qadillac 


DETROIT 


Under direction 
of Ralph Hitz 


E. T. LAWLESS 
Manager 











@ Try the Book-Cadillac the next time you visit Detroit. 








HOTEL NEW VORKER, NEW VORK, ALSO UNDER RALPH HITZ DIRECTION 
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EVANS 
Vanishing 
Door” 


WARDROBE 


Class J 
equipped with 
either ‘‘Floor’’ 
type (as illus 


trated) or “Jamb” 
type hinges. This 
is Class D ward 
robe if 
with flush 


Ww. 


made 


doors. 


WASHINGTON, 
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CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


High in Quality—Low in Cost 
This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 
mullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 
The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
are hung are made with double pivoted 
arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 


be entirely out of the Simple—trouble- 


proof-—and last as long as the building. 


Wardrobes are furnished complete in the 
with all woodwork cut to size, and 
only need to be nailed in The hinges 


to put on than common butt hinges. 


way. 


knockdown, 
place. 


are easier 


The entire cost of installation is small. 
Ie make many other types of sch 0 wardrobes, 
ful ay illustrated and oe scribed 1) 1933 Sweet’ J, 


volume UC, pages 774-78 


INDIANA, U. S. 


1. EVANS 


A. 


6) 
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Catalog No. 50 
mailed free 














Bommer 
Spring __* 
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them 


whenever they open a door 





Follow the line of See details in 


“Sweet's” 








least resistance 





Specity- BOMBER: Always 


They are the best 


Bommer Spring Hinge Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Millions 
and Millions 


of People are Pushing 











FOR 
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MORTAR 
STAINS 
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About six million Gray Brick #68 were supplied by Sayre & Fisher 
Brick Co., Sayreville, N. J., for the Columbia Presbyterian Medical 
Center, New York. James Gamble Rogers, Archt. Pecora Mortar 
Stains can be used advantageously with this or any other style of brick. 


XCELLENT contrasts, desirable blending of 
tones, may be achieved by the use of Pecora 
Mortar Stains when laying up brick or 
other masonry. 


The use of Pecora Mortar Stains is not confined to 
larger structures. The cost is so moderate, and the 
results so welcome from the viewpoint of increased 
charm and cheerfulness, that Pecora Mortar Stains 
are widely employed for the exteriors of small resi- 
dences, for fireplaces, for porch enclosures, for 
lobbies, for brick fence and gate posts. 


There are 12 standard colors to choose from, colors 
that are rich, uniform and fadeproof. Supplied in 
paste form ready to be mixed with either lime or 
cement mortar. Pecora Mortar Stains do not cause 
or increase efflorescence. 


For further details see Sweet’s Catalog or write direct to us 





u 
Copyright, 1928, by 
Pecore Paint Co, lag 


Pecora Paint Company 


Sedgley Avenue and Venango Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 
ALSO MAKERS OF PECORA CALKING COMPOUND 
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$50,000 


worth of shears 


Over 
automatically, of course, turn the bend, and 
enter these shears that trim all four sides at 


the cooling table the sheets come, 


once. 
Typical of Newport’s methods! Those things 
which are best done automatically are done 
automatically. Those things which are best 
done by hand are done by hand. 
the twain shall meet. 

And the result of this stickling for what is 
best is shown in GOHI—‘in the sheet itself, 
in the results it gives you. 


Phing—and the job’s done. 





GOHI—Pure Iron with copper added—for 
almost a quarter of a century has proven it- 
self the one low cost ferrous metal most suit- 
able for building and fabricating purposes. 
Long lasting because of its purity and 
alloyed copper, it is, at the same time, dense, 
homogeneous, ductile—easy to work, to 
bend, to cut, to shape, to weld. 





Low in first cost, in fabrication cost, in last 


GOHI 


cost, adds value wherever it is used. 


Write for your copy of the GOHI 
Architect’s Specification Book—a 
practical manual crammed with useful 
information and pictures of GOHI 
It’s FREE. 


installations. 





Newport, Kentucky 


R 
] “60H | 


PRONOUNCED "GO-HIGH" 





SHEET METAL 


And never 


~~ Newport Rolling Mill Co. 





MBER 
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Let holtlty-time 


mean holiday 


ALL day long at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Christmas is a delightful adventure. Carols 


in the morning. Stockings . . . stuffed with 


surprises ... on the doorknobs, for the chil- 





dren. A plump family turkey for dinner. 
Here is all the 


gaiety of a Christmas at home, all the com- 


Entertainments. Concerts. 


fort... without the long hours of exhausting 
preparation. The hotel itself is a fairyland of 
poinsettias and holly and fragrant Christmas 
trees. The decorated Boardwalk a sight to 


remember all your life. 


In addition, there is the brilliant beauty 
of the winter sea, the crisp and tonic ocean air. 


Grown-up families, too, have found Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall a happy place. Bring your 
family for the week-end, or the whole holiday 
week. Special holiday entertainment. Winter 
We will be glad 


rates... the lowest in years. 


to send you information. 


| American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CIiTyY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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L‘SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. 


GUARANTEE: 








EVERY ARCHITECT takes pro- 
fessional pride in specifying 
a fine wood floor. This satis- 
faction can be LASTING if 
floors are treated with 


LIGNOPAX. 


The 


PRIDE 
of 


ACHIEVEMENT... 


HIS PREPARATION has amazing powers of pene- 

tration. It is not merely a "finish'' — it is a pre- 

servative. It can't evaporate like floor oil, it can't 
wear off like varnish. It assures enduring beauty. 


The cost is very little — only one or two cents a square 
foot and Lignophol can be specified in penetrating or 
wax finish in all standard colors that harmonize with 
every variety of wood. 


If you want an entirely successful floor finishing job, 
don't use an "open" specification which would per- 
mit the substitution of inferior products. Specify 
LIGNOPHOL— applied by trained Sonneborn ap- 
pliers. Then the contract will carry an absolute war- 
ranty of satisfaction. 


This expert service can be employed at very reason- 
able cost. If you will give us the floor dimensions we 
will quote an applied price before you write the final 
specifications. 


Full specifications will be found in Sweet’s Catalog, page A 355. 
May we send you the Lignophol book? 
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Sonneborn 
Products... 


LAPIDOLITH 


Liquid chemical concrete 
floor hardener welds loose 
particles into a close- 
grained mass, granite 


hard, 


HYDROCIDE 
No. 633 
Plaster bond and damp- 
proofing paint for interior 
or exterior walls above 

ground. 


HYDROCIDE 
No. 648 
Mastic, Semi-Mastic 
For waterproofing and 
damp-proofing foundation 

walls and footings. 


HYDROCIDE 
INTEGRAL 
Paste, Powder 

For waterproofing mass 


concrete, stucco, cement 
plaster and brick mortar. 


CEMCOAT 
INTERIOR and 
EXTERIOR PAINTS 
A tough, lasting paint 
that stays white after 
other paints turn yellow. 

Also in colors. 


TRIMIX 


An efficient liquid com- 
pound for integral con- 
crete waterproofing and 
hardening. 


—— 
SEE OUR 
CATALOGUE 


SweetS 
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_ | L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc., 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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88 HOPE'S 9 


WINDOWS 








Paul P. Cret, Architect 


FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, D. C. » . . 
Alexander B. Trowbridge, Consulting Architect 


THE FINEST BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ARE FITTED WITH HOPE’S CASEMENTS 
In addition to the custom built casements that form such an harmonious contribution to this 
impressive building we make windows for less monumental structures and for residences. We 
have just published a catalog (Publication No. 22) describing our new light Standard Windows 
with integral screens suitable for moderately priced residences. Please write for your copy if you 


have not yet received it. 


mere > WINDOWS INC. 


Pe MESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Combining Henry Hope &° Sons, Inc. and International Casement Co., Inc. 
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a “The Master Drawing Pencl 


AUTUMN wooDss Aproblem inline 
Space, ancl nass. The line of the tree 


trunks— their spacing— and the mass of 
Technique—free and 





Berkshere the cdistan€ Crees | 
Trees Suggestive rather than exact, SB adSB 
pemrecls used with a little stum : ing_— 
cernoon. 


} F 
Long Shadows of a late November Qa 
Cedar trees importane for their accents of 
dark in an otherwise qray composibior " 


Wo IZ 


Send for samples of Exporavo to the Josepa Dixon Cruciste Company, Dept. 167-J, Jersey City, N. J. 

















THE MART. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale, or desiring 


to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most of us are en- 


gaged. 
things which any subscriber may 


PERSONAL NOTICES. 


insert. 


Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertaining to different 


Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in architec- 


tural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 


In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or others 


Such notices will 


also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 


ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you may desire con- 


cerning it. 


ubmitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they are to be inserted 








Mr. Marion Davidson, c/o Hegeman-Harris, 360 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y., would like to obtain the 


No l1cé 
in the next issue. Address all communications to 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
THE MART 
B. C. Holland, 721 Berea Avenue, Gadsden, Alabama, 


has the following copies of PENcit Pornrrs for sale: Au- 
gust, 1929; May, 1929; August through December, 1931; 
January through September, 1932. Make offer. 

Louis Pangaro, c/o D’Elia & Mastrangelo, 591 Summit 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J., would like to purchase the A.I.A. 
Handbook of Architectural Practice, and Babbitt’s Mechan- 
ical Equipment of Buildings. 

W. D. Connelly, No. 15, 327 14th Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., would like to purchase the August and 
October, 1930, issues of PENciL PornrTs. 

C. Ray Waddle, P. O. Box 1290, Station A, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, has the following for sale: Year 1929, PENcIL 
Points, in good condition, $3.50 postpaid, or 40c each 
copy; Harbeson’s Study of Architectural Design, $4.00; 
Masterpieces of Spanish Architecture, $2.50; Readers’ 
Digest, 1929, 1930, and 1931, each year $1.50, postpaid. 

R. L. R., c/o Pencit Points Mart, has for sale 27 
parts of the White Pine Series of Architectural Mono- 
graphs, price $10.00. 

Mrs. Tudor Tiedemann, 6 Pine Ter., Bronxville, 
N. Y., wants Vol. II, No. 6, of the White Pine Series. 

Georgia School of ‘Technology, Atlanta, Ga., Mrs. 
M. L. Hudson, Sec’y Architectural Dept., wants copies of 
Pencit. Poinrs from July through December, 1928. 

Richard Frost, Ramsey, N. J., has the following copies 
of Pencit Points for sale: Years 1922, 1923, 1924 
(except July), 1925, 1926, 1927, and January to May, 
1928. 

Joseph O. Cezar, 511 19th Street, Bedford, Indiana, 
has the following for sale: May, June, and July, 1929, 
Pencit Points; Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, and Vol. II, Nos. 
2 and 5, White Pine Series. 

George A. Hegewald, 450 Grant Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has the following copies of PEncu Pornrs for sale: 
1931 complete; January to November, 1932, inclusive; 
price $3.00 the lot. 

Leo A. Hauser, 313 S. W. 30th Avenue, Miami, Florida, 
has the following copies of Prencm Points for sale: 
complete for years 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, 
1952's 
1925. All in perfect condition. 

E. W. M., c/o THe Mart, has for sale copies of PENCIL 
1920, to December, 1931, in- 


also August, October, November, and December, 


Points from November, 
clusive. Price $40.00. 
E. W. B., care of PENcII 
plates, interiors and exteriors, of Mizner’s Spanish Archi- 
Willing to sell at reasonable price. 


Points, has about twenty 


fécture in F; rida. 


[ 
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following White Pine Series: Vol. 1, No. 3; Vol. Il, Nos. 
1, 3, 4, and 6; Vol. III, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4; Vol. X, No. 
6; Vol. XI, No. 1. 

George F. Wells, Horace Greeley House, East Poult- 
ney, Vt., has for sale beautiful collection of rare and fancy 
stones for fireplaces, rockeries, and ornaments. 


PERSONALS 
Joun H. Savoraine, ArcuiTeEcT, has moved his office to 
its new quarters in the Johnson Bldg., New Castle, Pa. 
Joun A. D. McGarr, Arcuirect, has moved his offices 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., to 880 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, 
W.- Newton Dient, Arcuitect, formerly of Norfolk, 
Va., has become associated with the firm of Paul T. Stone, 
Inc., in charge of the architectural department, with offices 
at 1427 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Stites S. Dixon, ArcuitrEctT, has moved from Fayette- 
ville, N. C., to P. O. Box 2372, Tucson, Arizona. 
FraNK Grap & Son, Arcuitects, have moved their offices 
from 1023 Broad Street to the Lefcourt Building, Newark, 
N. J. The firm name has been changed from Frank Grad 
due to the association with the office of Mr. Bernard J. 
Grad. 
Howarp D. Fiep_er, ARCHITECT, is now located at 99 
State Street, Boston, Mass., instead of 89 Franklin Street. 
Harry FE. Reimer, ARCHITECT, has moved his offices from 
129 East Main Street to Nos. 11 and 13 West State Street, 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 
F. A. Lupewic Co., ArcuitrEcts, have moved from 3115 
South Grand Blvd., to 4923 South Kingshighway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Ernest R. Ricuarps, ARCHITECT, has moved from 2123 
Summerdale Ave., to 3822 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
Antuony D’Etia, Jr., and N. R. Masrrance.o, ARcHI- 
TecTs, have moved their offices from 591 Summit Ave- 
nue, to 905 Bergen Avenue, the Rowlands & Westphal 
Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 
Owen & Crarke, ArcuiTEcts, formerly at 1805 Mer- 
chants National Bank Bldg., Mobile, Ala., have dissolved 
partnership. Mr. Fred W. Clarke will continue the prac- 
tice by himself at No. 715 in the same building. 
Ropert Witiarp DeGroat, B.FA., has opened an office 
and studio for the practice of architecture and work in the 
Allied Arts, at 176 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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AnotHER OUTSTANDING INSTALLATION 


WHERE TONCAN IRON HAS BEEN USED 
FOR PERMANENCE 


When the question of a suitable metal for the sheet metal parts of the 
new Berks County Court-house, Reading, Pa., came up for discussion, 
Toncan Iron was the logical selection. It was used for all interior 
metal work, including ventilating ducts, and more than a carload was 
required. 

The reason for the selection of Toncan Iron was simply this. The 
sheet metal contractors were well aware of the long life and working 
qualities of this alloy of refined iron, copper and molybdenum from past 
experience. They knew all about its high resistance to rust—ranking 
first among the ferrous metals after the stainless irons and steels—and 
that the use of Toncan Iron would be in keeping with the economy 
program prevalent in all building construction today. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES =QRe YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


DECEMBER, 
























Berks County Court-house, Reading, Pa.— 
Wm. Dechant & Sons, Reading, Pa., Arch- 
itects; McCloskey & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
General Contractors; Frantz & Luppold, 
Reading, Pa., Sheet Metal Contractors. 


The complete story of Toncan Iron is 
told in “The Path to Permanence,” sixty- 
four pages of worth while information 
and illustrations of its many and varied 
uses. Write for a copy. 


O° ey REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. gre. 


<TONCAN> 


age” copper ~My? 
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Publications on Materials &' Equipment 


Of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise noted, upon request, to readers of Pencit Points 


by the firm issuing them. 


Air Filters.—A.I.A. File No. 30-d-3. New catalog describ- 
ing the “Dustop” unit, a replacement cell type air filter for which 
glass wool is used as the filter medium, suitable for a wide range 
of applications. Arrangement and capacity data, installation de- 
tails. 16 pp. 8% x 11. Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Ludowici Veneering Brick.—Descriptive folder covering 
a new patented, lightweight brick which is applied to building sur- 
faces, either old or new, by means of metal strips, and produced 
in a variety of the textures and colors of standard face brick. 
Construction details. Ludowici-Celadon Co., 104 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

Adequacy Wiring Standards for Residence Buildings.— 
A.I.A. File No. 31-c-61. Pamphlet containing recommended stand- 
ards for complete electrical wiring in residences and multi-family 
dwellings. Recommendations are confined to provisions for the 
of outlets, their control and the method of 
supplying service to them. 12 pp. 8% x 11. National Electric 
Light Association, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Published by the 
Adequate Wiring of Lighting Circuits in Commercial and Pub- 
A.l.A. File No. 31-c-61. Specification in 
booklet form recommended to architects, engineers and builders 


number nature and 


same firm, “Minimum Specification for 
lic Structures.” 


as a guide in making plans for electrical installations. 8 pp. 
8% x 11. 


“Minimum Specification for Adequate Wiring of Light Cir- 


cuits in Industrial Structure A.l.A. File No. 31-c-61. A 
companion specification to that for commercial structures listed 
above. 8 pp- 8Y4 x 11. 
Tarso-Marble.—Set of folders describing a new wall material 
that reproduces the veining and color of marble, adaptable for 


Included 


Co., 444 


modernization work and for all types of new buildings. 
are complete installation directions. 
Twelfth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nathan Straus Equipment and Furnishings.—New ata- 
log lists and illustrates 


American Tarso 


a complete line of furniture, carpets, rugs, 
draperies, china, glass, silver, kitchen equipment for hotels, restau- 
F & ] 


rants, hospitals, clubs, etc. 300 pp. 8% x 11. Copies sent free 
of charge to architects upon receipt of written request on their 
letterheads. Nathan Straus & Sons, 66 West 23rd St., New York, 


i See i 
Marble-Tex Block.—A.I.A. File No. 


folder giving complete information on 


10-a. 


a newly-developed finished 


Architects’ filing 


structural wall unit especially suited for walls, partitions, counters, 
etc., in buildings of all types. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Marble-Tex Block 
Corp., 142nd St. and Jackson Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pelican Artists’ Materials.—Catalog No. 56, just issued, 
covers a complete line of artists’? materials, including water colors 
and boxes, oil colors, 
colors and chalks, waterproof drawing inks, tempera colors, pastels, 
crayons, etc. 64 pp. 8 x 11. Rich Art Color Co., 
31 W. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 

Range Burner Hot Water Supply Boiler.—Pamphlet il- 
lustrating and describing 
boilers especially adapted for use with range oil burners. 
The H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, Mass. 

Copper Pipe and Fittings for Plumbing and Heating.— 
A.IL.A. File No. 29-b-4. Catalog D, dealing with the subject of 
Mueller Streamline copper pipe and fittings, describes in detail the 
mechanical features of these fittings and the soldering method used 
in making the Roughing-in dimensions and_ other 


8% x 1l. Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, 


Eilido-Artists’ colors, Zet oil colors, poster 


Inc., 


a new line of domestic hot water heating 
Dimen- 


sions. 


connections. 
related data. 48 pp. 
Mich. 

The Bauer System of Floor Construction.—Bulletin with 
text, construction details and tabular matter covering a new method 
of floor construction widely adopted throughout Europe and now 
available for the first time in this country. 4 pp. 8% x II. 
Amerika-Interessen, Inc., Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Circolo Transparent Liquid Water Colors.—Descrip- 
tive folder and color chart covering this line of transparent liquid 
water colors suitable for wash drawing, pen and ink work, illus- 
trating, etc. Circolo Color Co., 118 E. 28th St., New York, N. Y. 

The Book of 100 Houses.—New brochure illustrating one 
hundred city, suburban, and country which Cabot’s 
Included is brief descriptive data 

8’ x 11. Samuel Cabot, Inc., 


residences in 
building specialties were used. 
covering these products. 24 pp. 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


When writing for these items please mention Penciu Points. 


Heatmaster—Series F.— Attractive brochure illustrating and 
describing in detail the various units of an automatic gas-fired, 
forced warm air furnace, consisting of heating elements, raised 
port sectional burner, double insulating casing, automatic humidify- 
ing device, multiblade fan power plant, air cleaning filters and com- 
plete automatic control system. Engineering data, dimension draw- 
ings. 20 pp. 8% x 11. Surface Combustion Corporation, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Ingersoll Stainless Clad Steels.—Descriptive folder cover- 
ing a newly-developed product, made by bonding together, by patented 
process, of an outer ply of any practical size or gauge of stainless 
steel to a base of mild or carbon steel. A wide variety of appli- 
cations are listed. 4 pp. 8% x 11. Ingersoll Steel & Disc Co., 
310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Maxim Silencers and Campbell Air Conditioners.— 
New publication illustrates and describes briefly the Maxim silencer 
and Campbell air conditioner designed to provide noise elimina- 
tion, ventilation, air cleaning, humidification, heating, air cooling 
and de-humidification for individual rooms in the home or office. 
12 pp. 8% x 11. Campbell Metal Window Corporation, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Pass & Seymour Catalog.—General catalog No. 31 lists and 
illustrates a complete line of wiring devices, accessories and porce- 
lain lighting units. Wiring diagrams, price lists. Indexed. 52 pp. 
834 x 10%. Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Benn’s Mohair.—A.I.A. File No. 28-d-2. filing 
size folder describing the features of a mohair fabric suitable for 
draperies and curtains for windows and door openings in hotels, 


Standard 


banks, schools, business offices, etc. Sample of material is attached. 
4 pp. Joseph Benn Corp., 260 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Powers Thermostatic Water Mixer.—A.I.A. File No. 
29-h-3. Bulletin No. 2030 describes the safety features and con- 
struction of a_ thermostatic for shower baths, baby 
baths, hydrotherapeutic baths, shampoo fixtures, etc. 4 pp. 8% 
x ll. The Powers Regulator Co., 2720 Greenview Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Inco Standardized Monel Metal Sinks and Tops.— 
A.I.A. File No. 29-h-6. 


water mixer 


New publication giving complete descrip- 


tive and specification data covering additional items of Monel 
metal domestic service equipment in standardized sizes and models. 
Dimension tables and drawings. 16 pp. 8% x 11. The Inter- 


national Nickel Co., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

Waterlox.—Folder with the subject of Waterlox, a 
thin transparent liquid for the treatment and preservation of wood, 
brick, stucco, floors of 
concrete, brick or stone, also for use in oil paints, varnishes and 
enamels. Waterlox Inc., 333 North 
Chicago, Ill. 

Grinnell Junior Sprinkler System.—A.I.A. File No. 29-e. 
Architects’ reference bulletin A-1 complete 
plan, specification and installation data covering a new automatic 
sprinkler system designed for full fire protection in the basements 
and other hazardous areas of dwellings, small apartment buildings, 
schools, churches, stores, etc. Layouts. 8 pp. 8% x 11. Grinnell 
Company, Providence, R. I. 

Andersen Narroline Double-Hung Window.—Folder 


with details and descriptive data on a new double-hung window of 


dealing 


wood, linoleum, concrete or tile, walls of 


Illinois, Michigan Ave., 


presents descriptive, 


improved design with narrower mullions and casings. Andersen 
Frame Corporation, Bayport, Minn. 

The Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Burner.—A.I.A. File 
No. 30-g-3. Filing folder explaining the design features and fuel 
feeding principle of an automatic coal burner for home boilers and 
furnaces and for commercial heating and power plants. 
cal boiler installations. 8% x 11. 
West 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kerotest Forged Brass Valves and Fittings for Mechan- 
ical Refrigeration.—New catalog listing and illustrating a com- 
plete line of forged brass valves and fittings for mechanical re- 
frigeration service. Many new types of valves, new 
tion features and new applications are pictured. 48 pp. 
Kerotest Mfg. Co., 2525 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Approved Maintenance Methods for Rubber Floors.— 
A.I.A. File No. 23-c. Folder outlining recommended methods for 
cleaning and maintaining rubber floors, both polished and unpolished. 
4 pp. 8% x 11. The Rubber Manufacturers Assn., 250 West 


Typi- 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3170 


construc- 
8% x Il. 


$7th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Qr designing any structure, 


whether home, office building, or 


public institution, you give a gen- 
erous amount of careful considera- 
tion to its windows. Their spacing, 
location, shape and size are impor- 
tant factors in the beauty of the 
finished edifice. And equally impor- 
tant is the glass with which these 
windows are glazed. 

Windows glazed with Pennvernon 
Glass are worthy of your finest cre- 
itions. For Pennvernon is a window 
lass which approaches the polished 
perfection of plate glass more nearly 
than any other sheet glass. 

The exclusive Pennvernon method 


of manufacture imparts to this glass 
three qualities which distinguish it 
from ordinary window glass. First, 
a brilliant, lustrous finish on both 
sides of the sheet that gives Penn- 
vernon far greater beauty and reflec- 
tion, and enables the glass to be 
glazed either side out. Second, a 
remarkable transparency and free- 
dom from defects which guarantees 
clean-cut, undistorted vision. And 
third, a new denseness and smooth- 
ness of surface which resulis ia better 


Pennuernon 


WINDOW GLASS 


1932 


resistance to wear and abrasion, 
and consequently, in longer lasting 
beauty. 

Make sure of windows worthy of 
the buildings you design. Specify 
Glass. It is 


available in single ordoub!estrength, 


Pennvernon Window 


and in thicknesses of 3(/’ and 7”, 
at the warehouses of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company in all principal 


cities, and through progressive glass 


jobbers and leading sash and door 


manufacturers. Write us for samples 
toexamine. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, 
== JA) Grant Building, Pitts- 
‘sweers | burgh, Penna. 
SWEET'S }) xin 
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A Free Employment Service for Readers of Pencil Points 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of PENCIL POINTS, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Position Wanted: Young man, 26, single, I.C.S. student 
and technical school training. Registered architect in Missis- 
sippi. Five years’ general draiting experience. Salary 
secondary to connection with some small, well established 
architectural firm, preferably in the South. Donald Averill 
Hawkins, Field Artillery School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 
Position Wanted: Architectural engineer capable of 
handling complete mechanical and structural design desires 
connection with architectural or engineering firm. Expert- 
enced as architectural draftsman and superintendent. Age 
43. Married. Southeast preferred but will go anywhere. 
W. R. Stults, 2030 Main Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Position Wanted: Senior architectural draftsman. A-1 
letterer. Graduate Pratt Institute. Four years’ experience 
with New York Telephone Company. E. W. Selig, 101-37 
80th Street, Ozone Park, L. I. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 23, recent graduate of 
Cornell University, desires to associate self with archi- 
tectural office anywhere. Capable and industrious. Per- 
spectives in any medium. No salary to start. Experience 
main incentive. Box No. 1200, care of Pencm Pornts. 
Position Wanted: With architect doing modernization 
work. Reg.stered architect with many years’ experience 
making surveys of existing residential and business build- 
ings, preparing preliminary sketches for modernization, 
scale and full size working drawings and checking engineer- 
ing and shop drawings. Excellent references as to character 


and ability. Howard L. Hallock, 53 Grandview Avenue, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Free Lance Work or Position Wanted: Architectural 


draftsman, 39, married, fifteen years’ experience in best 
offices, lately active as renderer and commercial artist, seeks 
free lance or regular employment as draftsman, renderer in 
any medium, or on lettering, decorative or furniture and 
still-life drawings for reproduction. Very low rates. 
F. H. Stahl, Suite 1011, 469-7th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone, Lackawanna 4-2219. 

Position Wanted: Anything at all. Twenty-two years’ 
experience on apartment houses, commercial and_ private 
types of buildings, financial setups, cost breakdowns, sketches 
to final drawings and superintending. Registered architect 
New York. Six years architect for an investment banking 
organization. J. B. Fisher, 452 Irving Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Position Wanted: Architectural drafting and designing. 
Perspectives all mediums. Call Teaneck 6-4960-J or write 
W. F. Reutter, 524 Kipp Street, Teaneck, N. J. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 23, six years’ experience 
with large building contractor, desires position either as a 
draftsman or estimator with architect or builder. Graduate 
of Grammar School, High School, one year plan reading 
and estimating at C. C. N. Y. and graduate of three-year 
construction course at Pratt Institute. Robert H. Schmerl, 
24 Arden Street, New York, N. Y. 

Position Wanted: University graduate, 38 years old, 
married and a registered architect with fifteen years of 
practical experience on all types of buildings, desires posi- 
tion as architectural draftsman, designer or superintendent 
of construction. References and samples of work submitted 
on request. Eastern location preferred but consideration 
will be given to any section of the country. Moderate 
salary. Geo. L. Richardson, 2313 Gleason Ave., New York. 
Position Wanted: Architectural designer and _ water 
colorist. $25.00. References. Henry H. Law, 135 Crary 
Avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 23, technical school grad- 
uate in architecture, desires position in architects’ office. 
Experience main object. Chicago preferred. Joseph R. 
Kremen, 1934 W. 4th Street, Chicago, II. 

Partner Wanted: Capable designer and renderer, mostly 
residential work. Must invest or buy half interest in estab- 


lished Westchester County architect’s office. Plenty of 
proposed work ahead. Box No. 1201, care of PENcIL 
PoINntTs. 


Architectural designer, with wealth of 
Versatile, imaginative and capable 
sketches through to 


Position Wanted: 
experience and training. 
of carrying work from preliminary 
finished working drawings and details. Perspective render- 
ing and presentation in pencil or color. Especially qualified 
for competitive work. Ingenuity for composition and orna- 
mentation. Graduate of an accredited school. Wa4ll make 
any reasonable concession in salary. Will locate anywhere. 
Box No. 1203, care of PeENcim Points. 

Position Wanted: Draftsman, architectural and engineer- 


ing, 39, born and raised in Switzerland, well traveled and 
with good connections abroad. 


Sixteen years in this country. 





Wishes to hear from manufacturers of building materials 
or specialties suitable for introduction to European markets. 
Box No. 1204, care of Pencm Points. 

Wanted: Full or part time work. Formerly employed 
by large New York firm of architects, for ten years as 
head draftsman. Original sketches, plans, details, checking, 
supervising. University graduate, practical experience in- 
cludes apartments, hotels, hospitals, banks, offices, lott build- 
ings, and thorough knowledge of all building laws. Box No. 
1205, care of Pencit Pornts. 
Partner Wanted: Registered general practicing architect 
with high type clientele, located in a city 500,000 population 
in mid-western state, desires a partner with general archi- 
tectural ability and good personality, and under 40 years of 
age. Our practice of steady successful growth was curtailed 
only due to the general depression. Business now being on 
the upgrade it is desired to prepare for new and repeat 
business, based upon good sound practice and experience, and 
it is realized that a partner is essential, to overcome the 
limitations of an office managed by one architect. This is 
an excellent opportunity for the richt man. References 
exchanged. Box No. 1206, care of Pencit Points. 
Wanted: Draftsman as partner who understands the 
manufacture and installing of Scagliola or Artificial Marble 
made from Keene and other cements. Locate in Eastern or 
Central States. References. P. O. Box 1051, Sacramento, 
California. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 20, desires position in an 
architectural or engineering office. Has had three and a 
half years of practical experience in drafting. Plans to 
continue the study of architectural engineering. Salary of 
secondary importance. William M. Zelosko, 524 East 6th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 27, desires position with 
architectural firm in Chicago or vicinity. Three years’ 
technical training in college plus two years design in atelier. 
Six years’ practical experience on working drawings and 
design in Cleveland, Ohio. Entirely in sympathy with the 
modern. For past three years with one of leading offices in 
middle west. Box No. 1207, care of Pencm Pornts. 
Position Wanted: Architectural draftsman, thoroughly 





experienced. Will go anywhere. Box No. 1208, care of 
PENcIL PoINTs. 

MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 
REQUEsSTs FOR manufacturers’ literature have been re- 


ceived from the following: 

Stites S. Dixon, ArcuiTeEct, P. O. Box 2372, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

W. Newron Diewrt, Arcuitect, 406 Chandler 
Bldg., 1427 Eve Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

J. Cari Crouse, instructor of architecture, Lewistown 
Senior High School, Lewistown, Pa. 

Antuony F,. Pesso.ano, Arcuitect, Centerville, Md. 

Joun A. D. McGarr, Arcuirect, 880 Bergen Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Rospert Wittarp DeGroat, B. F. A., 176 York Street, 
New Haven, Conn. (Please do not send salesmen.) 

Irvin R. Sarranek, ARcHITECT, 3542 New England 
Avenue, Chicago, II]. 

Crecitio C. Sancnez, Civit EncIneER, 224 Mabini 
St., Caloocan, Rizal, P. I. 

Caru J. Ruping, architectural draftsman, 808 Monroe 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Gene J. Scnap, draftsman, 10 N. West Street, Wauke- 
gan, Ill. 

Water J. Husparp, draftsman, 4239 Lindell Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. D. ConneE.ty, architectural student, No. 
14th Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wma. CuHarney VuiapeEck, architectural student, 125 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y., (for A.I.A. file). 

Epwin A. Pearson, architectural student, 912 S. Third 
St., Champaign, Ill. (for A.I.A. file). 

H. Ian RicuMan, graduate student, 449 St. John’s Ave- 
nue, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


15, 3e/ 
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For (hristmas—have you thought 
of these ? 


A MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE Sketching Set 


This compact, folding, easel box contains seven of the 
new MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE Drawing Pencils — the 
supreme quality drawing pencil, made by the new chemical 
process — in assorted degrees. The box also contains a 
pencil sharpener, lengthener, sandpaper and VAN DYKE 
Eraser. 


| No. 682 MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE 
Sketching Set— $1.50 











Paint with Pencils’’ 


| MONGOL COLORED PENCILS, now in twenty four 

colors, are a gift of a thousand different pleasures and uses, 
| for drawing, sketching, drafting—for grown-ups and children 
| alike. ‘Painting with Pencils” is very simple—just MONGOL 
| COLORED PENCILS, brush and water. 


No. 743 Assortment— 24 colors— $2.00 
No. 741 Assortment— 12 colors—— $1.00 








Instead of charcoal, BLACK CHALK SKETCHING 
STICKS—and in SANGUIN color too 
The BLACK CHALK SKETCHING STICKS are easier 
and cleaner to handle than charcoal, and much stronger. 
They give a wide range of tones and allow wash effects too, 
with brush and water. 
The SANGUIN STICKS are the same, but in the reddish- 
brown color of the old masters (Sanguine or Pierre d Italie). 
No. 2822 BLACK CHALK SKETCHING STICKS, made 
in degrees BBB Super Soft, No. 1 Soft and 
No. 2 Medium Soft, 12 sticks in a box — $1.00 
No. 2823 SANGUIN STICKS, Soft degree, 12 sticks in 
a box $1.00 











“Cleaner, stronger than Pastels’’ 


‘““NUPASTELS” are much cleaner and stronger than pastels. 
They deposit enough, but not excessive powder for grading. 
“NUPASTELS” give the same effects as pastels and are 
applied with the same technique. 


No. 264 Assortment— 24 colors— $1.00 
No. 263 Assortment— 12 colors— _  .50 








Ask your dealer for thems 
EBERHARD FABER 
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Announcements of New Products, 
Changes in Personnel, etc. 


A NEW TYPE RADIATOR 

The Shaw Radiator, a new and distinctive type of heat- 
ing surface, which provides its own cabinet, grille and 
radiator, all in one integral unit, has recently been placed 
on the market by the Shaw-Perkins Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This advanced radiator is quite compact and comprises 
an extended surface steel structure in permanent heat con- 
ducting contact with a large internal copper tube. All 
urfaces, including the exterior, conduct heat from the 

















copper tube, which contains the heating medium, and give 
it off, by convection, to the air which circulates through 
and over the radiator and also, by radiation, from all of 
the surface. 

The radiator is furnished with either front or top air 
outlet grille, and can be installed fully exposed upon legs 
or wall brackets, or recessed in the wall with the front 
exposed for radiant heat and appearance, and no auxiliary 
liners, exclosures, panels or grilles are required. 

Sanitation is a prominent feature of the radiator design. 
The outside surfaces may be easily wiped, and the interior, 
free air 
vacuum, blower or brush 


which contains smooth flat surfaces with wide 
passages, is readily cleaned by 


through the bottom of the radiator. 


\ND VARNISH PRODUCTS 

several new products in the building 
field is announced by the Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. 
\mong these are Gliddenspar, a bakelite and synthetic- 
exterior 


NEW PAINT 


The addition of 


ase varnish recommended for all surfaces, as 


well interior of homes subject 
to water and exposure, such as window sills. Q. D. Ripo- 
lin, has been added to the Ripolin enamels. 
Quick-drvying Ripolin, it 
and hard enough to recoat in twenty-four 


on those places on the 


line of 
stated, sets up dust-free inside 
ot twelve hours 


nour 


Speed-Wall is a new type of semigloss wall finish espe- 
* 44 ° . 9 dood” . ° : . 
cially suitable for woodwork, furniture and for wall deco- 


rations. Base-Coat, a primer is a new development in the 
Pate! 


hous¢ paint tine, 


THE NEWTON PIVOT CHECK 

C. H. Newton & Co., Boston, Mass., is marketing a new 
pivot check for single swing lavatory stall doors. Avail- 
able in two_ types, model 
No. 100 is for self-closing 
doors. It closes and checks 
the door positively with no 
noise and with no racking 
of the partition, frontal 
or door. 

Model No. 101, similar 
in design to the No. 100, is 
for use on doors required 
self-opening. The 
door is opened and checked 
gently back against the par- 
tition with no banging or 
damage to the partition. 

Frontals of greater thick- 
ness than 114 in. are not 
necessary when these pivots 
are used, as all shock to 
frontals and fittings is elim- 
inated. 
valve to control closing 
speed is provided, also valve to give added impulse at the 


to be 


Easily accessible 





latch if required, as for coin locks. 
A NON-MECHANICAL WINDOW 
MUFFLER 

A new non-mechanical muffler for every kind and size of 
double-hung window, known as the Silentaire, has been 
announced by the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
This new device permits the lower sash to be raised 10 
in. but prevents any additional sound because of this open- 
ing. The air current is introduced with a fast upward 
motion that diffuses it equally throughout the room. The 
mufHing of noise and the flow of air are made possible by 
properly designed construction assisted by special acoustical 





SILEN TAIRE- 


controls. 





Weatherstrip along the bottom makes the window sub- 
stantially weathertight. With each installation, a seal 1s 
fastened to the lower rail of the upper sash, closing the 
space between the sliding sections when windows are open 
and thus preventing sound leakage at that point. ‘The 
Silentaire is quickly installed by placing into brackets 
which are attached at each side of window. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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MUELLER MOSAIC CO. 
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THE CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


TO INSURE standard, de- 
pendable equipment in- 
stalled promptly at moder- 
ate cost, the Cutler Mail 
Chute should be specified 
by name. If desired, approxi- 
mate estimates will be fur- 


nished in advance. 


If preferred, a stated sum 
may be allowed to cover 


this item. 


Full information, details, specifica- 
tions and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAILCHUTE CO, 


General Offices and Factory 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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WwhryY.... 


is the ideal nailing base 


for floors and roofs 


1 Combines light weight with great 
* strength and durability. 
2 Fire-proof, rot-proof and weather- 
* proof. 
3 Easy to apply — poured like cinder 
eve 
or stone concrete. 
4., May be applied plastically on odd- 


shaped contours. 


= Used over expanded metal or struc- 
tural concrete arch. 


6 Insulating capacity two to three 
* times greater than that of stone 
concrete. 


~~ Nail-gripping power greater than 
that of any similar material—every 
square inch is nailable. 


Eliminates wood nailing strips and 
all inflammable construction. 


Economical—saves weight, time— 
lowers maintenance cost 














MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. J. H. FREEDLANDER, ARCHT. 


Nailcrete used as the nailing base for the heavy slate roof 
NAILCRETE BLOCKS 


Specify Nailcrete Nailable Cinder Concrete Build- 
ing Blocks for load-bearing walls and partitions. 








Complete details in Sweet's 


THE NAILCRETE CORPORATION 


105 West 40th Street New York City 
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THE POWERS THERMOSTATIC WATER MIXER 
The Powers Regulator Co., Chicago, has recently de- 
veloped a new thermostatic water mixer which is designed 
to thermostatically control the mixing of hot and cold 
water and deliver a supply of 
water for shower baths, 
baths, hydrotherapeutic 
| baths, industrial processes, etc. 
The temperature of the m:x- 
ture delivered by the mixer is 
said to remain constant regard- 
less of temperature or pressure 
changes in the hot or cold water 


warm 
baby 


supply lines. Failure of either 
supply completely shuts off the 
delivery flow. Restricting the 
delivery flow has no effect upon 


| a eS | the delivery temperature. 
Le ———— The capacity of the mixer 


With supply 








varies according to the supply pressures. 
pressures of 40 Ibs. the maximum flow is 8 gallons per 
minute. ‘The mixer can be piped for either up or down 
delivery as it is equipped with outlets at both top and 


bottom. 


STANDARD GRADING RULES FOR WALNUT 
VENEERS 

The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, rep- 
resenting approximately seventy per cent. of all domestic 
walnut veneers, announces the inauguration of a system of 
grading walnut veneers. The development of these 
grading rules is an effort in behalf of the walnut industry 
to make as certain and simple as possible the selection of 
veneers for use in panel work. Under this plan, specifica- 
tions for minimum quality are determined and all veneer 
footage is graded in accordance with these specifications. 


GRINNELL “JUNIOR” SPRINKLER SYSTEM 

Automatic sprinkler protection for residences and for 
small buildings of all types is now made available by the 
introduction of the “Junior” sprinkler system by the 
Grinnell Company, Providence, R. I. 

The “Junior” system includes all the vital elements of 
standard automatic sprinkler protection. It is fed from 
the domestic water supply through flexible copper tubing 
on which a se- 
ries of sprink- 
ler heads is 


mounted. 


| 
i 
| 
’ 
i 


These are 





special heads 


es 


which operate 






BD oe 
wes SS && more rapidly 
SPEEDEX than ordinary 





ALARM VALVES 


solder sprink- 
ipat.appvp Fon. & 





lers. An alarm 
feature is pro- 
vided with 
the Grinnell 


Speedex alarm 


valve which 
has been especially developed for the “Junior” system and 
operates an automatic bell alarm when there is a fire. 
When a sprinkler head opens, the rush of water moves 
the check in the valve out of the way and this establishes 
an electrical contact which rings the alarm bell. 

The installation can be made in a few hours by local 


plumber. 
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NEW MILCOR EXPANSION PRODUCTS 

The Milcor Steel Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
added to its sheet metal building material line a new line 
of metal bases, window trim and stools with expansion 
wings. A number of different styles of bases are presented 
to take care of almost any type of installation. ‘The flush- 
with-plaster types are for new buildings; the removable 
bases are for modernizing old buildings as well as for new 
buildings. 

Other new products recently developed by the Milcor 
Steel Company are reinforced Bull Nose corner bead and 
five-inch wing corner bead with expansion wings, Milcor 
nailing strips and Milcor flashing receivers. 

NEW PRODUCT FOR MODERNIZING 

In line with the necessity for modernizing, the 
Ludowici-Celadon Company, Chicago, is now manufac- 
turing a new veneering brick which can be applied eco- 
nomically to old buildings requiring renovating. ‘They 
are made in two sizes 
2%” x 8” x 1” and 
314” x 858” x 1” in 
various colors and tex- 
tures, including dull 
and high glazes. 
Channels in the sides 
of the brick are pro- 
fastening 








vided for 
to metal strips nailed 
into the wall. 





The outstanding feature of these brick, and method of 
application, is said to be economy, particularly in the re- 
modeling or modernizing of old buildings. To re-cover 
an old building it is unnecessary to provide for a founda- 
tion, cut through porches, disturb doors or windows. 
Dormer fronts and sides can be covered with these brick 
without the use of angle irons. 

Due to the lightness of the brick, which is only about 
25% of the weight of regular face brick, both freight and 
labor costs are reduced materially. While these brick are 
particularly adapted to modernizing work, they can also 
be economically used in new work for corridors, class- 
rooms, and gymnasiums of schools and other institutional 


buildings. 


The Mundet Cork Corporation, manufacturer of cork 
products, announces that C. R. Howard has been appointed 
distributor with offices at 408 Hillcrest Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C., to cover North and South Carolina. Mr. Howard 
will carry the full line of insulation, namely, sheet cork, 
cork pipe covering, cork machinery isolation and cork 
isolation mats, also the cork tile flooring line. 

The Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co. has moved its headquarters 
to 373 Fourth Ave., New York. ‘The new and larger 
quarters were acquired to enable the company to improve 
its facilities and to provide for future business expansion. 

At the tenth annual convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction held recently in Pittsburgh, the 
following officers were elected: President, Clyde G. Con- 
ley, The Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio; 
First Vice-president, Clyde MacCornack, The Phoenix 
Bridge Company, Phoenixville, Pa.; Second Vice-presi- 
dent, H. A. Fitch, Kansas City Structural Steel Company, 
Kansas City, Kansas; Treasurer, Robert T. Brooks, The 
George A. Just Company, New York, N. Y.; Assistant 
Treasurer, A. J. Post, Post & McCord, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. The convention of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction will be held in Chicago next year. 
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DRAWLET Pens 


With quick stroke and accurate line, Esterbrook Drawlet 
Pens give full interpretation to a draftsman’s thought. 


They are equally fluent on every type of paper: rendering, drawing, water color, 
rough, smooth. With T squares, they are easy, rapid and dependable. 


In mechanism, Drawlet Pens are highly satisfactory. In operation, they are 
convenient and sure. They clean easily. They ink quickly both by dipping and by 
quill. They have capacious reservoirs which carry more ink at a single filling. 
They fit the hand naturally and restfully at correct drawing angle. 


Introductory samples of Esterbrook Drawlet Pens are mailed on request. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
38 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


ESTERBROOK DRAWLET PENS 


FOR LETTERING 





FOR DECEMBER, 
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Pick up the “CASTELL” drawing pencil and move it 
across paper. You find it as smooth as the quiet, 
gleaming waters of an unruffled harbor. “CASTELL’S” 
smoothness reminds you of perfected plate glass. The 
clear texture of its graphite contains no gritty spots. 
It will not flake or crumble. A. W. Faber has taken the 
care and time and effort to make this drawing pencil 
really smooth for you. 


‘CASTELL 


Made by &. W. FABER, Bavaria 


A. W. FABER, INc. 
NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 


DRAWING 
PENCILS 


» ‘Castell’ Polychromos pencils give you 
the nearest approach to oil color painting; 
available in 64 colors. Send for free Booklet. 
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WHITE MOUNT AIRY GRANITE 


Specify 
Mount 
Airy 
With 


Confidence 











Generations 
Will 
Admire 


Your 


Choice 





The Sauer Mausoleum, Richmond, Virginia 


J. D. SARGENT GRANITE COMPANY 
MOUNT AIRY, N. C. 
MANUFACTURERS OF GRANITE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 




















“NOT BY FROST—NOR BY FIRE—NOR 
| BY FLOOD—NOR EVEN BY TIME— 
ARE WELL BURNED CLAY 

PRODUCTS DESTROYED” 


Ric-wiL Conduits and Base Drain are 
not only well burned—they are vitrified 
and thoroughly salt glazed inside and 
outside to insure waterproofness. They 
are not “run-of-the-kiln’’ tile—they are 
designed and manufactured exclusively 
to protect and insulate underground 
pipe lines. They are of No. | quality, 
made to strict specifications and sub- 
jected to careful inspection. 


No other Conduit has the Loc-liP Side 





BUT— the “looks” don't show that one 


shoe will outlast the other by 
months of wear. 





Real value in cold storage doors 


Cross section of 








...like shoes... is built in. It Ric-wiL Type Joint to lock the top and bottom con- 
doesn't show on the surface. | DF Conduit Sys- duit halves together with a _water- 
Proof is in the performance ces | tem at Pipe tight joint. No other System has the 

: Support, with Base Drain Foundation to provide a 
and that is why we can guaran- Dry-peC Water cradle support for the conduit and to 

. : ‘ i insure adequate drainage immediatel 
tee Jamison Doors to outlast proofed Insula- under the oaudane The aie Drain pris 
those of any other make, re- tion. Note how carries the entire weight of pipes and 


all Ric-wilL parts assures perfect alignment of the entire 


gardless of price. installation. Ric-wiL Tile Conduit Sys- 


interlock — how , 7 : 
; : tems will successfully and economically 
Get the facts—we wiil pipe assembly meet all ordinary conditions and, for 
be glad to supply them! rests entirely on heavy duty work under railroad tracks, 
’ z the side shoul- etc., Ric-wiL Cast Iron Conduit insures 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. Gere ofiahe Daas safety without costly construction. 
Oldest and Largest Makers of Cold Storage Doors Drain. “Made of Engineering details, test reports, typical 
Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors durable,  water- Pe pene ec, ee ee ee 
, . request. onsu ic-wi =ngineers 
Hagerstown, Maryland U. S. A. ong Peagge yes cae time without obligation. ‘ 
y ne Loc- 
* liP watertight 
a ae THE RIC-WIL COMPANY 





1562 Union Trust Building . Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: 
New York - Chicago - Atlanta - San Francisco 
AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 









REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





tion and _ posi- 

refrigeration loss—speeds up 
Conduit Systems 
DISTRIBUTORS: DETROIT ST. LOUIS ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS | underground 


side joint, with 

Dry-paC Water- 

ay roofed Insula- 

STEVENSON VESTIBULE DOOR SY peas ee 

nm Seek Sere ee & OTL tive under drain- 

traffic-—Jamison strength D y age, Ric-wiL 

Cold Storage OOors 

permanently pro- 

BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CHESTER, PA... AGENTS and | tect and insulate 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND OMAHA SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES | steam and_ hot CONDUIT SYSTEMS FOR 

SAN FRANCISCO . . SEATTLE FOREIGN: LONDON, HONOLULU and JAPAN water lines. UNDERGROUND STEAM PIPES 
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WHERE NOTHING ELSE 


Ankor 





Bolts 
Hops IN ANY WALL 


—Where nothing else 


will really work. 


— Because, neither 
hollow tile, expanded 
metal, wall boards nor 
position of studding, 
makes any difference 
when you use Ankyras. 





Write for descriptive Folder. 


ANKYRA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia, Pa. 










Towel rod in 
hollow tile 













BARBER-COLMAN 


-Control 
for BLAST 
rom Gn ee Be DAY ES 














Send today for our 48- 
page Bulletin B-2 de- 
scribing the Barber- 
Colman Electric System 
of Temperature Control. 




















BARBER-COLMAN 
COMPANY 


Rockford, Illinois 
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The American Institute of Architects 
The Octagon, 1741 New York Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 


The Standard 


Contract Documents 





These contract forms have stood the test of 
time. They have reduced to a minimum lawsuits 
and misunderstandings. 

They make for good will between the Architect, 
the Owner, and the Contractor. 

They eliminate worry. They reduce office over- 
head. They safeguard the position of the Architect. 
They expedite the business of building. 

Is there any Architect who has not adopted these 
forms as his own? 


Titles and Prices: 


Agreement and General Conditions in Cover $0.50 


General Conditions without Agreement .... ao 
Agreement without General Conditions ....  .15 
Osh: OF SUSCRVSIID 6 <5 oc se ce cee xacews 10 
Porrtiot Subcontvact: <2 sic cs ceawceaancic ec 10 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s 

en fe ee ea eee eee 10 


Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) ..  .02 


Complete isét- tt COVER... x6 dca. ccccwecadas 15 
Review of the Standard Documents— 
by William Stanley Parker ............. 1.00 


Complete trial set in cover (75c) will be mailed 
from The Octagon the day the order is received 
or can be had from almost any dealer in Architects’ 
supplies. 


Miscellaneous Documents 


Agenda for Architects 


Standard Filine Systent ..c<..5sc2.cdse cca 50 

Alphabetical Index to Standard Filing 
PINGIORN. 226 su lacins cad waandeeeeaney 50 

Standard Filing System and Alphabetical 


Index (combined) 


Handbook of Architectural Practice 
The Autobiography of an Idea— Louis H. 


ISEB a3 Os ic acti lane eae ea 3.00 
A System of Architectural Ornament— 

PS GUEG ORT SMI sox rd as La 5.00 
Charleston, S. C. (Vol. I—Octagon Library 

of Early American Architecture) ....... 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue—Architect and 

Master ot DMatiy AMS)... <2 ciec cess ceases ).00 


Transportation prepaid on orders amounting to 
$1.00 or more net. Orders, communications and 
remittances (checks, money-orders, cash or stamps) 
should be sent to The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The Octagon, 1741 N. Y. Ave. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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BEAUX-ARTS INSTITUTE of. DESIGN 
304 East 44th Street, New York, 


Nominal Fee for Instruction in 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, SCULPTURE, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, MURAL PAINTING COMPOSITION 
In cooperation with other educational institutions 
COURSES IN SCULPTURE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES AT THE INSTITUTE 
Instruction founded on the principles of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of Paris 
Circular on Application 








Spring Back Binders for Pencil Points 


Two-inch Capacity $ 1 .5O 





THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, Inc. 


419 Fourth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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KEEP A SET HANDY 


TO SPEED UP 
YOUR WORK! 


valuable draughting time, 








WATERPROOF (Opaque 






















or wash. 








7-11 Spruce Street 








HIGGINS 


orAWiNG ns i 


POTN TS 





ANY users of Higgins’ Black Drawing Inks have yet 
to experience the convenience and satisfaction which 
a complete set of Higgins’ Drawing Inks accords, saving 


and assuring accurate and 


WATERPROOF GENERAL (Soluble) 
(White Label) (Red Label) 
COLORS 
Brilliant Water proof 
CARMINE BLUE BROWN 
BRICK-RED VERMILION SCARLET 
ORANGE INDIGO VIOLET 
GREEN YELLOW 
WHITE 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGGI 


Drawing 


immediate identification on blue print or tracing. 


BLACKS (India Ink) 








In the execution of wash draw 
ings, Higgins’ Drawing Board 
and Library Paste is mvaluable 
Especially made to hold paper 
right and flat to drawimg board 
and prevent curling or buckling 
when wash is applied. 











-WHATMAN — the 
choice of the Masters for a 
hundred and fifty years. 
Genuine Hand Made, perma- 
nent as good taste, 
three sympathetic surfaces 


with 


for pen and ink, water color 


Samples are free to Artists, 
Architects and Engineers. 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc 


New York, N.Y. 
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MAKE 
Old 


Specify and install the modern 
A. P. W. Onliwon Washroom 
Service. The sanitary and eco- 
nomical A. P. W. Onliwon Towels 
and Toilet Tissue are being put 
into all buildings interested in en- 
hancing rental values, and giving 
tenants what they really need and 
prefer. Inquire and you will find 
that the attractive and service- 
able A. P. W. Cabinets and Fix- 
tures certainly snap up the appear- 
ance of any washroom. Send today 
for complete catalog of A. P. W. 
Cabinets and Fixtures. Free. 
It will be a real aid in all your re- 
modelling plans. Clip the coupon 
below and mail to A. P. W. Paper 
Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness since 1877 

















od) WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand-Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 

















BYWAY 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED IN | 8. PATENT OFFICE 









A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Please send me the latest and complete cata- 
logue of A. P. W. Cabinets and Fixtures. 
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WatcH the expert draftsman 


observe the skilled precision of 
his work . . . then notice the instru- 
ments he uses . . . DIETZGEN of 
course. Each one balanced accurately, 
carefully, with a thorough understand- 
ing of the importance of perfect weight 
distribution » » » Delicate balance is 
one of the differences between “draw- 
ing instruments” and DIET ZGEN In- 
struments. Scientific perfection, absolute 
accuracy, sturdy construction, easy ad- 
justability, and standard interchangeable 
parts are some of the reasons why 


DIETZGEN instruments are used 


where big things are done. 


So for value and long satisfaction, use 


DIETZGEN Drawing Instruments. 


DIETZGEN 


Eugene Dietzgen Co., Manufacturers of Drafting and Surveying Supplies 
Chicago New York New Orleans Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Milwaukee Los Angeles Philadelphia Washington 
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Photograph by Warts Bros. 
E WISH to direct your attention to this photograph because it illustrates an important building trend of 
today, namely, the use of escalators to supplement elevators. These escalators handle the heavy traffic 


lower floors and leave the elevators free to serve upper-floor tenants. Photograph of the new Cities Service 


ilding, of New York City. Sixty Wall Tower. Escalator and elevator installation by Otis Elevator Company. 


Printing of Pencil Points by The Gillespie Bros., Inc., Stamford, Conn., U. S. A 
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Large illustration shows A. Rost & Sons’ store 

as now completely modernized with VITROLITE 

front. Contrast this new trade-attracting front 

with that of the small photograph which shows 

store building before VITROLITE wrought a 
magic transformation 


@ MODERNIZATION of archi- 
tecture is the demand of today 
— for present buildings, as well 
as those to be erected — for 
modest retail stores, as well as 
the magnificent skyscrapers. 


A. Rost & Sons’ Fine Shoe Store in Oak Park, Illinois, with an entirely new modern VITROLITE front just installed 
by Vitrolite Products Company, Chicago. Front designed by Frank Sohn, Art Director of The Vitrolite Company 


In distinguished modernization VITROLITE is taking ever- 
increasing dominance. Its jet black, or colorful glistening 
surfaces — easy to clean and keep clean—its wide 


Vitrolite Company. Here is a service freely available to 
allarchitects. All the newest modern designs in VITROLITE 
for exteriors and interiors of every type of building, are 








REPRESENTATIVES 


adaptability — its permanence — its reasonable cost, 
recommend it to America’s leading architects. 


Above is illustrated one of the most recent examples. 
The front is done entirely in glistening black VITROLITE, 
accented by ornamental separations in golden agate 
and walnut agate VITROLITE. The store-name is sand- 
blasted in VITROLITE on the pilasters. 


The whole design of this beautiful front was original 
with, and supplied by Frank Sohn, Art Director of The 





THE VITROLITE COMPANY 


120 S. La Salle St., Room 1119, CHICAGO, ILL., Factory: PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IN U. S. AND CANADA 


at your command — and Mr. Sohn will give his personal 
service to the creation of new and original designs to 
carry out your own ideals or requirements. VITROLITE 
harmonizes well with aluminum, chromium plate, and 
stainless steel accent. It is supplied in white, ivory, jade, 
gray, orchid, and black in plain, decorated, or with 
a variety of patterns in light sandblast—in emerald, 
walnut, ebony, light green, and golden agate. Write 
for “Vitrolite Construction Details.” 
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“BETTER THAN MARBLE” 
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